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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
VIII.—Tue Sacrep HEART IN THE CHURCH. 


“Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.”—Matt. xvi. 18. 


L.—Light. 


1. The Church of God is the creation of Christ’s love; i. e., she is 
the offspring of His Sacred Heart. Man’s powers develop only in 
companionship. He is by nature gregarious. At all times a common 
purpose, like aims and similar views have brought men together in 
groups; but the conception of a world-wide society, binding all men 
in common brotherhood, for a common life-purpose, impalpable and 
unseen, under one head, persuading them to agree on the two points 
in which, usually and naturally, they differ most, was reserved to 
Him who uttered the words in the text above. His success proves 
Him divine. 
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At the time they were spoken ancient Rome came nearer to setting 
up universal political rule than any previous or subsequent empire; . 
but Rome has gone, whereas the throne of the fisherman still holds 
sway in every corner of the globe. 

A secret bond no doubt has ever drawn all good men of all times 
to wish and strive, in union, for the triumph of righteousness, and 
thus pave the way to the coming of “the kingdom of God,” that ideal 
realm wherein God reigns supreme in all hearts; but Christ alone 
gave it concrete form and definite shape. 

“The kingdom of God!” What magic and music and mystery lie 
hid in the words! How “men of good-will” all the world over ever 
long and sigh and search for its coming! Is it a mere chimera or a 
living fact? Whatever it is, it has been ever the dream and desire of 
the good. So was it in Judea of old. Seers and sages, priests and 
people were searching the Scriptures, and fondly gazing round 
among themselves, for the new kingdom of God, under the leader- 
ship of the long-promised Messias. But lo! the king and His king- 
dom were among them, and “they knew it not.” The worldlings of 
the day were in conflict with both, and did their best to cast out 
Christ and His system from their midst. He was “the expecta- 
tion of Israel,” and to the spiritual-minded, like Simeon and Anna, 
even as a babe, revealed Himself as such; but to those who looked 
only to the pomp and glitter and glare of a conquering Messias He 
was only the son of Joseph, the carpenter of Galilee. So is it to-day. 

2. In the midst of a godless world, steeped in matter, drunk and 
sodden with luxury and vice, there rises up a voice it would fain 
drown; there presents itself a powerful organization, open as day, 
bold as Moses in Egypt, or Elias the Thesbite in Israel, whose sole 
avowed purpose is to uphold and proclaim the spiritual element in 
man; that takes little account of the visible and palpable, a material 
world ; that tells men, nay enjoins as a duty to be neglected at their 
personal risk and peril, to aim higher than the fleeting and temporal 
“life that now is,” and work for the unseen and eternal, believing, on 
her testimony, in the “communion of saints and life everlasting.” 

Though, as we see her, she is a large, compact, visible body in so- 
ciety, she is yet but a part, the militant part, of a still larger, invisible 
body, suffering in purgatory and triumphant in heaven. “You are 
come to Mount Sion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, . . . and to the church of the firstborn, who are 
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written in the heavens” (Heb. xii. 22, 23). “Look upon Sion, the 
city of our solemnity, . . . a rich habitation, a tabernacle that 
cannot be removed. . . . Because only there Our Lord is mag- 
nificent. . . . For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law- 
giver, the Lord is our king” (Is. xxxiii. 20-23). 

3. The Church is the expansion of the Sacred Heart. She is the 
concrete expression of the love of Christ, no longer limited to one 
spot on the earth’s surface, but carrying the fruits of Redemption all 
over the world. She is the incarnation, living, and working among 
men. The lamp of the Sacred Heart, its love and zeal for men’s 
eternal interests ever burn brightly within her. The presence of 
Christ in His church is not a mere historical influence, not a mere 
tradition or memory, but a living fact. He died, it is true, rose again 
the third day, and ascended into heaven. He withdrew visibly, to 
return again with His holy Spirit, to abide among us invisibly. “Be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the end of the world.” 

The Church is still “enlightening those that sit in darkness, and in 
the shadow of death”; she is ever teaching and healing and casting 
out devils in His name. His Sacred Heart is the light-centre and love- 
centre of His kingdom of God on earth. From the deep recesses of 
every tabernacle, down in the depth of each heart among His sub- 
jects, His pleading voice is heard saying, “Come to me all ye who 
labour and are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 28). 

4. The relation between Christ and His Church is not only that of 
a king in His kingdom, but is also put before us under the beautiful 
metaphor of the bridegroom and the bride. St. Paul, exhorting to 
conjugal duty and fidelity, speaks of this mystic union as a “great 
Sacrament.” The unity and indissolubility of the marriage tie are 
based on the union of the divine word with our nature in the Incarna- 
tion, perpetuated in His espousals with the Church. The privileges of 
the immaculate Virgin Mother are perpetuated in Christ’s bride, the 
Church. Like a fruitful vine; chastity and fecundity are her notes. 
Children are ever born to her in Holy Baptism without exhausting 
her fertility or affecting her youth and beauty; for her divine 
Spouse takes care ever to “present her to himself a glorious church 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that she should be 
holy and without blemish” (Eph. v. 27). And just as in a happy 
union the minds and hearts of both seem blended into one, so is it 
with Christ and His Church. Her heart beats in union with His; and 
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she ever voices His mind and will. “I to my beloved and my beloved 
to me” (Cant. vi. 2). 

5. Furthermore, light is thrown on the love of the Sacred Heart 
for His Church by the fact that she is the mystical body of Christ. 
The guardianship of His real body is entrusted to her keeping in the 
blessed Eucharist; but she herself, viewed as a great, wide-world 
body, rightly claims Him as her supreme, invisible head. St. Paul 
puts the metaphor boldly when he says: “As Christ is the head of the 
church, he is the saviour of his own body.” ‘For no man ever hateth 
his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth 
the Church. Because we are members of his body, of his flesh and 
of his bones” (Eph. v. 23, 29, 30). Our Lord’s own metaphor of 
the vine, of which we are all branches, is another way of putting the 
same truth. We can therefore claim the Sacred Heart as our own, 
as living, loving and throbbing, to keep divine life in us. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
SHorT SERMON. 


ADVERSITIES. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 
“An enemy hath done this.”—Matt. xiii. 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—The cockle in the field likened to the adversities that God per- 
mits to befall mankind. Our sins the cause. David’s sin and punishment. 
Our ingratitude and our abuse of God’s blessings. Repent of your faults 
and make yourselves worthy of God’s blessings by a faithful observance 
of His commandments. 


A man sowed wheat in his field. But while his men were asleep the 
enemy came. and sowed cockle among the wheat. And when the 
plant had sprung up, and began to bring forth fruit, there appeared 
also the cockle. “And the servants of the good man of the house com- 
ing said to him: Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? 
Whence then hath it cockle? And he said to them: An enemy hath 
done this.” And this very question is asked in our days, for often 
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you hear the cry: From whence comes all the evil in the world, bad 
times, famine, sickness, and all the troubles and sufferings which 
every one of us more or less experiences ? 

I shall endeavor to-day to answer briefly the question why there 
is so much suffering and adversity in this world. 


Trials and tribulations are sent by God; for without His will no 
sparrow shall fall from the roof nor a hair from our heads. The wise 
son of Sirach says: “Good things and evil, life and death, poverty 
and riches, are from God” (Eccl. xi. 14). But why does almighty God 
permit people to suffer? Why does He seize the scourge and punish 
His children with suffering and failure? We are not able to answer 
these questions as did the good man in to-day’s gospel by saying: “An 
enemy hath done this,” we must say it is due to our own fault that 
He punishes us; it is sin that causes all the evil which we lament. In 
proof of this we need only study Holy Scripture. There on the very 
first pages we find this confirmed. What was it that robbed our first 
parents of paradise? Sin. Why was the sentence of death passed 
upon all their descendants? Because of sin: What was the reason 
that God cursed the earth, why was Adam compelled to earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, what made the animals the enemies 
of man? Again, sin. Sin, therefore, is the seed which brings 
forth cockle. It man had not sinned he would not have been sub- 
jected to sickness, he would never be in want of earthly goods, 
and all the complaints and laments now so frequent on account of 
sufferings and trials, would never have been heard. 

The source of many evils which oppress us is therefore not far to 
seek ; it lies in ourselves, it is found in the sins by which we offend 
the just God who rewards every one according to his deeds. When 
the Lord sent Nathan to David to punish him for the crime of 
adultery, Nathan said to him: “There were two men in one city, the 
one rich, the other poor. The rich man had an abundance of sheep 
and oxen. The poor man had nothing at all but one little ewe lamb, 
which he had bought and fostered, and which had grown up in his 
house with his children, eating of his bread, and drinking of his cup, 
and sleeping on his bosom: and it was unto him as a child. And 
when a certain stranger had come to visit the rich man, he spared to 
take of his own sheep and oxen, to make a feast for that stranger, 
who was come to him but took the poor man’s ewe and dressed it 
for the man that was come to him. And David’s anger being exceed- 
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ingly kindled against that man, he said to Nathan: As the Lord 
liveth, the man that hath done this is a child of death. He shall re- 
store the ewe fourfold because he did this thing and had no pity. 
And Nathan said to David: Thou art the man. Thus saith the Lord 
the God of Israel: I anointed thee king over Israel, and I delivered 
thee from the hand of Saul. And gave thee thy master’s house and 
thy master’s wives, into thy bosom, and gave thee the house of 
Israel and Juda; and if these things be little I shall add far greater 
things unto thee. Why therefore hast thou despised the word of the 
Lord to do evil in my sight? Thou hast killed Urias the Hethite with 
the sword and hast his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with 
the sword of the children of Ammon. Therefore the sword shall 
never depart from thy house because thou hast despised me and 
hast taken the wife of Urias the Hethite to be thy wife. Thus 
saith the Lord: Behold I will raise up evil against thee” 
(II. Kings xii. Iss.). 

If any one wrongs you, no doubt you are provoked, as for instance 
if some one robs, deceives, or defrauds you. You get angry if any 
one dishonors you or takes away your good name, and, like David, 
you say: “As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this is a child 
of death,” but Nathan might say to you as he said to David: “Thou 
art the man,” your sins are the cause of the evil that befalls you. 

And what are the chief sins that cause the Lord to punish us? 
They are the lack of faith and the prevailing vices; carelessness in 
prayer and neglect of divine service, lies and hypocrisy, pride and 
vanity, gluttony and intemperance, quarrels and disputes, disobedi- 
ence of children towards their parents, avarice and uncharitableness, 
and numerous other sins and vices, committed everywhere, which 
cry to heaven for vengeance. But, let me tell you, it is also our in- 
gratitude toward almighty God, who daily, even hourly, overwhelms 
us with innumerable favors. We fail to acknowledge God as our 
good father and greatest benefactor, we do not give Him due thanks ; 
instead of that we misuse His gifts and blessings in deeds that pro- 
voke and offend Him. Is it to be wondered, then, if God withdraws 
His blessing so that our undertakings fail; if sickness and trouble 
visit us, wants and need oppress us? As long as we are prosperous 
we do not think of God, we live carelessly, neglect the salvation of 
our souls, like the prodigal son who did not remember his father 
and home until he had squandered his fortune and was reduced to 
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misery. Are there not many of us, who as long as they are successful 
and as long as they have everything in abundance, strive only for 
earthly honors and forget their God? If suddenly hard times come, 
if troubles and sufferings are meted out to them, then there is no 
end to their lamentations. Then they forget that they and they 
alone are at fault. They provoked and offended God by sinning, 
therefore He punishes them according to His justice. 

When David, through Nathan, was brought to the knowledge that 
he deserved the punishment of God, he said to Nathan: “I have 
sinned against the Lord” (II. Kings xii. 13). We all have sinned 
against the Lord, one more, the other less. We all have deserved 
punishment and chastisement. Therefore we must not murmur 
and complain if sufferings and trials come to us, we must rather re- 
sign ourselves to the will of God, and bear patiently whatever adver- 
sities He designs to send us. Let us repent of our faults with an 
humble and penitent heart and plead for mercy and forgiveness. Let 
us not forget that God daily heaps favors upon us and blessings upon 
our undertakings. Let us give Him due thanks and prove our grati- 
tude by faithful observance of the commandments. May the Lord 
grant us His grace to do this! Amen. 


THE MERCY OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


“And the servants said to him: Wilt thou that we go and gather it up? 
And he said: No, lest perhaps, gathering up the cockle, you root up the 
wheat also together with it.”—Matt. xxiii. 28, 29. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The parable of the cockle, which the Master of the house 
would not suffer to be burned, teaches how deep and constant is God’s 
mercy, and how weak and short-lived is ours. 

II—The mercy of God is not only long-suffering, but of miraculous 
power in transforming sinners into saints, in turning despair to hope. 

III. —The effects of reflecting upon divine mercy will be, (1) that we 
shall serve God out of love and personal affection, and (2) that we shall 
have a greater dread of sin and a more exalted understanding of God’s 
justice. 


The servants of this good man of the house were eager to root up 
the cockle as soon as it appeared. They could see no sense or reason 
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in letting it grow up along with the wheat, taking from the soil the 
substance that should go to the precious harvest, and disfiguring the 
field with unsightly weeds. Being practical men, with an eye to the 
neat appearance of things, and with minds bent upon immediate 
profits, they thought that it would look best and pay best to get rid 
of the cockle at once. And their impatience was sharpened by anger 
against the enemy who had sown the cockle and by loyalty to their 
master who had been outraged. But the master was less hasty than 
they. He told them that if they were to dig up the cockle straight- 
way they would necessarily dig up much wheat also, and so it was 
better to let both grow for a while. In the day of the harvest all 
the wheat could safely be gathered into barns and the cockle easily 
separated and burned. 


This is a simple story told in Our Lord’s simple way. But it 
teaches a lesson which is deep and sacred, and gives us a glimpse of 
the most beautiful attribute of God. The lesson is that man is a 
creature of short patience and feeble charity; but that God is a 
Father of infinite compassion and long-suffering mercy. We are the 
servants who would uproot the cockle. We would destroy what 
vexes and offends us. We are not forgiving and we know not how 


to wait and suffer in the trust that God will vindicate His providence 
by turning evil unto good. And God is the far-seeing master of the 
harvest, who patiently and mercifully waits to see whether much that 
seems to be cockle may not, after all, turn out to be wheat, and who 
delights in forgiving the seventy times seven offences; so that at 
some late hour of grace the relapsed and hardened sinner may look 
up to Him and repent. Mercy is the greatest of the works of God; 
charity is the least of ours. Patience with evil is true and abiding 
only in God, because only in Him are enduring love and wisdom 
that can not fail. We deal blunderingly with evil because neither 
our love nor our wisdom is unselfish, spiritual and pure. 
Sometimes, it is true, even a righteous man is tempted to com- 
plain because God lets the cockle grow so dense and rank and 
hideous in the harvest field of the world. Why does He not put the 
scythe of justice to the foul growth and burn it in the flames of 
summary retribution? For the sins of mankind are dreadful ; dread- 
ful in number, in malignity, in ceaseless repetition. Sins in dark 
slums of cities! Sins in swarming dens of vice! Sins in luxurious 
homes of the rich! Sins in high places of the powerful! Sins every- 
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where, and brutality, and outrage, which disfigure the earth which 
God has made, and ruin souls for which His Son has died! Our 
Lord’s first disciples asked Him to send down fire on the unbelieving 
cities of Samaria, and we, His disheartened followers now, feel like 
making a similar petition that He consume the habitations of in- 
iquity and purify the world. 

But from His holy lips comes an answer that rebukes us. “Suffer 
the cockle to grow until the harvest, lest perhaps, gathering it up, 
you root up the wheat also together with it.” From these benignant 
words we are to know that our judgment was hasty and human, and 
that we must not measure God’s mercy by ours. We would cut 
down the cockle because it is ugly and offends us, not realizing that 
much of it will be changed to sheaves of golden wheat by the trans- 
forming grace of God. Among the sinners whom we find it so hard 
to tolerate are many who will yet be saints. In that crowded den 
which reeks with blasphemy there is some soul that will yet come 
back to God and spend years in penitent love beneath the cross. In 
that throng of midnight brawlers there is another whose head will 
yet be bowed in sorrow at the memory of his sin, and whose humbled 
heart will be a dwelling place for his Redeemer crucified. In that 
reckless company of slaves of pleasure there is still another who 
even now is hearing those tones of solemn warning and those ac- 
cents of divine reproach which God’s law speaks within ythe con- 
science and Christ our Saviour utters to the heart. And this man, 
too, will answer the call, and, cleansed by contrition and fortified 
with grace, he will be changed from a cowardly weakling of world- 
liness to a brave disciple of the Son of God. Then when there seems 
to be no hope for such miracles of mercy as these, when a whole 
lifetime of sin has run its course unchanged to the very last, and the 
sinner is lying helpless on his bed of death; even then the goodness 
of God and the plentiful redemption which is in Christ may prevail, 
and draw from the darkened soul as it is going forth forever, the 
word that saved the dying thief on Calvary: “Lord, remember me!” 
There are sinners whose sin we can not name, outcasts whose fall we 
shudder to remember, creatures whose iniquity is so plainly stamped 
upon their faces that we draw aside in the street lest the touch of 
their garment contanimate us, and yet there is one Heart that loves 
such as these. Jesus came to save the sheep that were lost, to pour 
healing oil into deadly wounds, to drive devils out of Magdalen, to 
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absolve the moral paralytic, and to say to the guilty woman, “Neither 
will I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” In like spirit, and with 
a patient mercy that changes not as ceritury follows century, He 
seeks the wayward to-day. And so it happens that many on whom 
the world has shut its doors, many whose names are no longer spoken 
by those who knew them before they fell, are taken to the shelter 
of the Heart of Christ, and led by Him through the valley of the 
shadow of death to the light of heaven and the vision of God. 

It will do us good to think of God’s mercy as thus gloriously 
revealed in the life and death of Jesus Christ. It will elevate, purify, 
and strengthen our spiritual life to reflect upon Our Lord’s forbear- 
ing love and His boundless goodness in forgiving us when we have 
sinned. In particular, the thought of divine mercy will increase both 
our love and our fear of God; for as mercy stands between love on 
the one hand and justice on the other, it seems peculiarly fit to teach 
us both, and to enable us to serve God in the spirit of reverent awe 
and filial love. 


The thought of mercy increases our love for God because, more 
than any other divine attribute, it makes God lovable. It brings the 
august fact of God’s existence down into the substance of our human 
lives and engraves His likeness upon our hearts. If we merely looked 
abroad upon the world, and reasoned out the conclusion that an in- 
finite Power must have created it; if we merely reflected upon the 
wonders of the Almighty who made that multitude of shining worlds 
above our heads and the great earth beneath our feet; if we merely 
meditated upon the eternal existence of the Most High in whom 
there is no beginning or end or shadow of change, we might be over- 
come with the thought of Him, we might have a dread of Him, we 
might worship Him in trembling supplication. But men began to 
love God only when God appealed to their hearts in the poverty, the 
meekness, the human beauty and the divine mercy of Jesus Christ. 
What has won the world to God has not been the power inat is dis- 
played to us on the vast scale of the created universe, but the vic- 
torious love that shines forth from the Redeemer’s cross. Our Lord 
has conquered mankind because He is meek and humble; because 
He came to call sinners; because He would not crush the bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax; because He has borne our in- 
iquities and carried our sorrows; because by His bruises we are 
healed. The God of mercy is a God whom we not only can love, 
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but must love. And so the thought of the most merciful Christ must 
often be in our minds. It will lift up our religion out of the region 
of mere observances and lip service; out of prayers that are mem- 
orized but not realized; out of fears and scruples, into God’s most 
marvelous light, where we serve God because we know that He is 
infinitely good, and are faithful to Him because we love Him. 

And, secondly, from thinking upon God’s mercy, we shall learn 
to have a holy fear of divine justice and a great dread of deliberate 
sin. Some may wonder if it be safe to preach on mercy. Will not 
a certain class, they ask, abuse such a subject, and sin all the more 
heedlessly once they have heard that God is so good to sinners? 
Would it not be better to conceal the merciful incidents in the life 
of Our Lord lest they create a false and presumptuous confidence 
in death-bed repentances and eleventh-hour conversions? Let me 
answer, I am perfectly sure that it is good to preach on mercy. We 
can not know God adequately until we have thought of Him as the 
Father of mercy, and we can not know Our Lord at all until we 
have contemplated Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and Calvary, which are 
the consecrated sanctuaries of mercy. No; the remembrance of 
God’s goodness will not lead to greater sin. The very contrary is 
true. Sins are committed because God’s goodness is not realized. 
Who that has ever felt within his heart the claims of God upon our 
loyalty and love would deliberately consent to outrage Him by 
grievous sin? Who that has ever reflected upon Jesus Christ, ever 
loved Him, ever acknowledged His beauty and tenderness and 
mercy ; who that has ever looked up to Him upon the cross, would 
feel more inclined to desert Him and to join the unholy rabble of 
this world who are ever leading Him anew to dishonor and to 
death? Oh, it is not those who know our Lord’s divine goodness, 
but those who know it not, that sin against Him. Know Him as 
He is; know Him in the desolate loneliness of His birth in a stable; 
know Him in the humble hardship of His life as a laborer; know 
Him as the Lord whose heart bled at the sight of suffering, and 
whose eyes were dimmed with compassion for the outcasts whom 
other men despised; know Him in His agony of love for human 
souls; know Him in His sleepless nights of prayer and His weary 
days of ministry for the sake of His Father’s children; know Him 
broken-hearted in the garden, bleeding from the scourges, silent 
under calumny, derided by the mob on Calvary, and at last stretched 
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out to die upon the cross. Thus think of the Lord who has re- 
deemed you and you will fear to sin, for you will see that to lift a 
rebellious hand against Him is an act so foul, so treacherous, and 
so base as to make the sinner forfeit the name of man and deserve 
the name of devil. You will see that to continue in sin and to be- 
come hardened in impenitence is to merit from God’s justice a 
punishment that corresponds in terrible severity to the infinite mercy 
which has been abused. When God’s justice must strike, its chas- 
tisement will be awful, since it must vindicate lifelong graces which 
have been rejected, and the life and death of Jesus Christ, which 
have been despised. We must fear to sin because God’s love has 
been so wonderful; we must be faithful to our Lord because His 
goodness has been so great. Often we ourselves have been as the 
cockle that disfigures His harvest. And He has not cut us down 
in our sins, and cast us aside to be consumed; but He has waited 
to work the miracle that would change us from weeds destined for 
the fire to the wheat that shall be gathered into the kingdom of His 
heavenly Father. Through mercy He has saved us. Out of love 
He has borne the multitude of our offences. To-day, as we reflect 
upon that mercy, and feel thankful for that love, we must make to 
Him the offer of our heart’s best devotion and take the resolution 


sincerely, honestly and honorably to serve Him in love, to stand be- 
side Him in fidelity, to refuse no sacrifice that He may call upon us 
to make. 


s 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


SHort SERMON. 
GOOD WORKS. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to an householder, who went out early in 
the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard.”—Matt. xx. I. 


SYNOPSIS .—Eternal happiness cannot be gained without good works. “The 
kingdom of Heaven suffers violence.” The nature of the works that mertt 
heaven. Take advantage of your time before the night comes. 

To-day’s gospel clearly sets forth the fact that we may attain 
eternal happiness only by laboring for it. “Call the laborers, the lord 
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of the vineyard saith to his steward, and pay them their hire.” Only 
those who had labored were rewarded, and the Lord “will render 
to every man according to his works” ( Matt. xvi. 27). Even Christ, 
the Son of God, entered into the glory of His father only after He 
had labored and suffered, and He thereby gave us an example which 
we must follow if we would be saved. We all wish to be saved; 
but if we consider how little we are concerned about our salvation, 
how little we practise charity, then we have reason to be fearful of 
our salvation. I will explain to you to-day (1) that salvation will 
only be gained as a reward of good deeds, and (2) the nature of 
these good deeds. 

1. In his fourteenth psalm David exclaims: “Lord who shall dwell 
in thy tabernacle? or who shall rest in thy holy hill?’ and he answers 
“He that walketh without blemish, and worketh justice: he that 
speaketh truth in his heart, who hath not used deceit in his tongue: 
nor hath done evil to his neighbors” (Ps. xiv. 1-3). This means, that 
whosoever wishes to enter heaven must have a sinless heart, adorned 
with virtues and merits. Therefore Holy Scripture compares the 
kingdom of heaven to a treasure and to a precious stone. To obtain 
a treasure you must exert yourself and work for it; to find a pre- 
cious stone you must make search unremittingly. Thus it is with 
heaven: heaven can not be gained without toil and exertion. St. 
Jerome tells us that we shall fail if, desiring to reach the aim of 
our existence, we do not make use of the means necessary to gain 
this end. Heaven is a reward which must be gained by working 
for it; it is a crown which must be merited; it is a mountain and 
you must exert yourself to climb it; it is a fortress to be taken by vio- 
lence. Therefore our Saviour says: “The kingdom of heaven 
suffers violence, and only those who use violence shall merit 
it:’ we must deserve this happiness; for without work we 
gain no reward, without battle no victory, without merit no 
crown. Millions of good people have no doubt already entered 
heaven, but not one of them has entered unless by reason of his 
good works he was worthy to enter. How then dare you hope to 
enter heaven, if you do not toil, if you do not strive to become rich in 
good deeds? Think of your indolence in the service of God, of your 
carelessness in prayer and tardiness in the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, of your sinful inclinations and habits, of your uncharitable- 
ness and ingratitude, of your many other sins, and you will have to 
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admit that hitherto you have not worked for heaven nor gathered 
any treasures for eternity. If you desire to begin to-day your toil 
for heaven, let us see what is the nature of the work which alone js 
deserving of heaven. 

2. In order to have merit for heaven a work must (1) be good, (2) 
be performed in state of grace, (3) have a good intention ; it must be 
performed not in order to gain praise from man, but for the love of 

|God and to further His greater honor and glory. Sinful deeds, 
deeds performed in the state of sin, or with a bad intention, can 
,have no merit. If you are in the state of sin you can, it is true, 
perform good deeds, such as praying, fasting, giving alms and the 

“like, but you can not through these deeds enter heaven; however, if 
‘your heart is cleansed from sin, not only pious works, such as 
praying, fasting, and giving alms, have their merit, but even works 
in themselves neither good nor bad, such as eating, drinking, work- 
ing, become meritorious if done with a good intention. This is what 
the apostle means when he exhorts us to do all for the glory of God. 
“Eating or drinking, or whatever you may do, do it for the greater 
honor and glory of God.” 


Such is the nature of deeds worthy of the kingdom of heaven. And 
now ask yourselves how many of such deeds you have performed. 
Possibly many of your good works, as praying, fasting, almsgiving, 
etc., have been performed in the state of sin. Moreover you may 
have been deficient in the performance of good deeds when in the 
state of grace. If somewhere in your vicinity a precious treasure 
were to be gained how quickly you would run, how hard you would 
work for it! God offers you an infinitely precious treasure, in com- 
parison to which all treasures and riches of this world are but dust, 
and you will do nothing to gain it! There you worry and toil in the 
sweat of your brow to earn earthly wealth; you are constantly plan- 
ning how to make this life easy, and you do nothing to gain heaven. 
What profit will it be to you if you become rich and esteemed in 
this world, but lose the treasure of heaven? ‘What doth it profit a 
man,” says our Saviour, “if he gain the whole world but suffer the 
loss of his soul?” “For what things a man shall sow, those also shall 
he reap. For he that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap 
corruption. But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap 
life everlasting” (Gal. vi. 8). 


“And in doing good let us not fail, for in due time we shall reap 
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not failing” (Gal. vi. 9). There is yet time to reform, we can still 
gain heaven by performing good deeds. Let us take advantage of 
our time, and work while it is day, before the night comes, in which 
no man can work. Let us cleanse our hearts from sin by an up- 
right confession and sincere repentance and gather treasures for the 
kingdom of heaven, so that at the end of our time we may be among 
those of whom God will say to his angels: “Call the laborers and 
pay them their hire.” Amen. 


RELIGIOUS SHALLOWNESS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON. 


“All run indeed, but one receiveth the prize. So run that you may obtain.” 
—I. Cor. ix. 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—A condition of religious shallowness is revealed by an attentive 
perusal of both Epistle and Gospel lessons of this day. It is suggested 
that they who gave a longer service in the vineyard gave not a better than 
they who were credited with but one hour’s exertion. From the fate of 
the olden Jews, as men described in the latter part of the epistle who 
were content with receiving God’s choicest favors, we may gather that they 
made their religion consist in something to be done by God rather than by 
themselves. And in the first part of the epistle St. Paul shows us the 
true attitude of the Christian in the athlete who prepares conscientiously 
for the race for the prize. Therefore, neither time, nor mere formal 
observance, nor much outward activity, is what God requires of us so 
much as an honest giving of the best we have. Not what we do, but the 
manner of our doing is the condition of success. Hence, too, heavenly 
predilection, as shown by gifts and favors and advantages, is not a guar- 
antee of salvation, but rather a right appreciation and use of these. 
Finally, “every one that striveth after the mastery refraineth himself 
from all things.” As the physical athlete does, so we, spiritual athletes, 
should do. It is proper to rely on God’s assistance and to rejoice in our 
good fortune of being Catholics. But there is such a thing as doing this 
to the exclusion of personal effort, and there is the danger. 


An attentive perusal of both the Epistle and Gospel lessons pro- 
posed to our meditation this morning will reveal, I believe, a spiritual 
condition general enough in our midst, and one that does not make 
for security of salvation. Unsuccess, failure, disasters, etc., must in 
many cases be attributed to this state of soul ; not infrequently eternal 
damnation even. It is the condition of those who pretend that the 
Lord never intended that they should overexert themselves in the 
domain of religious activity, but rather that they should receive and 
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enjoy, in a state of satisfied and thankful indolence, the manifold 
gifts and blessings that fall to their portion; who thereby acquire 
nothing of virtue, merit or Christian character, become unfitted to 
cope with spiritual difficulties, and unable to obtain that mastery 
without which victory can never be won. 

These people wear a cloak of respectability and correctness which 
serves to cover and conceal a remarkable capacity for carrying re- 
sponsibilities lightly ; a touching and childlike trust in the mercy of 
God, unaffected, to any alarming extent, by a sense of His justice; 
a dearth of solid religious convictions and practical earnestness, and 
a woful lack of that Catholic temper which shirks no sacrifice and is 
eager, at any cost, to create a reasonable and comfortable assurance 
of salvation. Their religion consists mainly in a perfunctory ac- 
complishment of certain spiritual duties; they enlist in the service, 
and put in time, or rather find themselves born and enlisted therein, 
and would answer fully to the description of the time-server. For 
them the economy of salvation is the enjoying of the favors bestowed 
upon them by a bountiful Providence; they pride themselves in their 
quality of children of light, they disport the title of elect. Of the 
groundwork of Christian abnegation and self denial they know little 
and care somewhat less. Thus, niggard of effort, and given over 
to a false sense of security, their running in the race is as an un- 
certainty, their fighting is as of one beating the air. Of course they 
can not compete with those of deep religious life; although called 
for the prize they will hardly be chosen. 

This type of a Christian is suggested by the laborers of the early 
hours mentioned in the parable of the householder. These laborers 
were called, came and gave their services for the time allotted to 
each. Some labored twelve hours, others nine, six, three ; one group, 
being called at the eleventh, had to toil but for one hour. They were 
all promised a proper remuneration, and each received undoubtedly 
just what he deserved, just what he earned. And the wages being 
paid, each finds himself rewarded to the extent of one penny; all 
receive an equal amount. Now, all things else being equal, several 
hours of service are more valuable than one lone hour. And if they 
who wrought during one hour were found worthy of a compensation 
as great as they who labored the livelong day, it was because the 
former in a short time accomplished as much as the latter in a long 
time. The first, third, sixth and ninth hour laborers no doubt con- 
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tented themselves with doing little, found they had an easy employ- 
ment and thought to earn their wages by simply putting in time. 

The reason of this careless and easy-going indifference was likely 
the same as that which prompted the olden Jews, spoken of in the 
latter part of the epistle, to sit down to eat and drink and rise up to 
play—banking all on the extraordinary favors showered upon them 
by the Lord. They had, with Moses, passed under the cloud and 
through the sea, had been baptized in the sea, had eaten of the 
spiritual food and drunk of the spiritual drink. Than these proofs 
of divine friendship and predilection what more was necessary? 
What need of effort and striving to please God when He was evi- 
dently well pleased with them ? 

But He was not well pleased with them. And just as the Lord 
rebuked the unworthy time-servers, and offered them a meagre 
penny, so did He show His displeasure toward the ungrateful Jews 
by causing many of them to perish. And thus it is that they who do 
not employ their time worthily and honestly, who make God’s good- 
ness a substitute for their own religious activity, instead of refrain- 
ing themselves, as the apostle tells us, and chastising their bodies, 
become, in the end, so many castaways. Like the untrained athlete, 
in the hour of the test they have neither strength nor agility to rely 
upon and are hopeless failures. 

And why this result? Because it is the quality, not the extent, of 
our service that is essential to salvation and counts in the struggle; 
just as it profiteth nothing, charity being absent, to distribute all 
one’s goods to the poor or even to deliver over one’s body to be 
burned. Because, again, opportunities, favors, graces, etc., are not 
always, and by their nature, necessarily conducive to gain, their abuse 
is worse than their absence; just as neither the tongues of men and 
angels, nor prophecy, nor knowledge of all mysteries and of all 
things, nor faith capable of moving mountains, availeth, if charity be 
wanting. Because, finally, “every man that striveth for the mastery 
refraineth himself from all things ;” for charity beareth all things, 
endureth all things, never falleth away, even when all visible gifts 
and blessings cease and are made void. 

Evidently, then, it is not mere time-serving that fits one for the 
prize of salvation. It is not the length of our time of service, of our 
term of enlistment in the struggles of life, that draws upon us the 
eyes of the Almighty, and gives us right to a recompense. The la- 
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borers were not all in the vineyard the same number of hours, yet 
all received an equal reward. 


Time counts for little with the Lord. We are in the vineyard, 
placed there by the Almighty at a moment of His own choosing. We 
are not consulted as to how long we are to remain there. Time has 
no meaning to Him who measures all things with the rule of eternity, 
No credit, therefore, to us whether we are employed from the first 
or third or sixth or ninth or eleventh hour. We may not advance 
our length of years as a title to favors, 

Time is not a test of merit and virtue. Much of our time is 
lost time, not employed to the best of our ability, or passed in sin— 
poorly spent or badly spent. Either it is time—much of it—given to 
the devil; or the golden hours are buried, like the foolish servant’s 
talent, in the mass of our worldly distractions and frivolities and 
pleasures, and nothing is made of them. Lost time had better not 
been granted to us; it will be to our discredit in the end. 

God needs neither our service nor our time, in the sense that the 
more we accomplish materially the more He will be pleased with us. 
He is the searcher of hearts, the investigator of intentions; and the 
value of our deeds He looks for and finds, if value there be, in the 


heart and will, in the conscience, the intention, in our generosity of 
purpose. According to this rule of worth, little deeds—and few— 
may count for much, while great deeds may be of no value what- 
ever. 


How little time some people really give to God, even out of a long 
life of much apparent religious activity! They live Catholics, and 
by the grace of God, as they say, will die Catholics, which, strictly 
speaking, means that they will not renounce their faith or incur the 
penalty of excommunication. It does not necessarily mean that they 
will save their souls. How much of the Catholic life is spent in 
God’s grace and friendship, with a soul unstained by mortal offense? 
—that’s the test. How many trudge along in the beaten path, filling 
the years with barren deeds and routine work, putting in an appear- 
ance at stated intervals, answering the roll-call, going through cer- 
tain meaningless spiritual gymnastics, fulfilling the letter of the law 
after a fashion and ignoring the spirit that alone gives life, and im- 
agine their time well employed and themselves worthy of a rich re- 
ward! 


No. The test is neither how long we work nor how much we 
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do, but how we do it; not in the things done, but in the manner of 
their doing. We shall never be perfect, ’tis true; but if we are con- 
tent with the least possible, with mere formal observance, then we 
must be satisfied to receive, at the end of our day, just what we shall 
have earned and deserved, a just and proper return for worthless 
service. 

Neither does the merit of our religious life consist in the blessings 
we receive, the rights and privileges we enjoy, the exceptional fa- 
vors we accept, as though they came to us by right. As Catholics, 
with the advantages of Church, Sacraments and prayer at our com- 
mand, with devotions, spiritual helps, encouragement and consola- 
tions easily and always available, we are certainly a people favored 
of heaven. Of us more truly may it be said than of the chosen 
people of old, “there is no other nation so great as to have their gods 
approach them as our God is near to us.” Heavenly gifts are show- 
ered upon us, opportunities for sanctification and regeneration are 
always at hand; so much so that it is with difficulty that we avoid 
them. 

And we meet people who are blissfully content to receive all these 
pledges of divine predilection, who congratulate themselves on being 
thus signally blessed, and pretend their salvation is thereby assured. 
They wear the badge of faith as though it were a passport to heaven. 
And as if fearful of appearing selfish they will not avail themselves of 
all the advantages they enjoy. Being children of the elect, they may 
forego once in a while their Easter duty. If they make it regularly, 
then regularity at Mass is not such a strict matter. If in this they 
are faithful, then the Sacraments need not be frequented. And is it 
the rarest thing in the world to find people who act as though they 
thought that the reception of the Sacraments dispenses one from a 
too rigid observance of the law of God in matters at times difficult? 

Like the Hebrews under Moses, they seem to rely exclusively on 
the benevolent partiality of God, that singles them out, they trust, 
for salvation solely on the merit of their title of elect. Did not the 
Almighty love them above all other peoples? Did He not shower 
blessings upon them? Were they not His chosen people and race, 
the object of His most tender solicitude? What prodigies of affec- 
tion had He not wrought in their behalf? Yes, but what did all this 
amount to, in the light of their subsequent defection and chastise- 
ment ? 
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These Hebrews were the first Calvinists. It is heresy to profess 
that for an adult the mere faith entitles one to reward of eternal 
life. And fools that we are, do we not know that these favors, 
illimitable and unspeakable, serve but to create for us greater obliga- 
tions? Is it true that little shall be expected of him to whom much 
has been given? Or is it not just the contrary that is true? Is not 
this a very reversal of the Christian doctrine? 


No, it is not sufficient to be the recipients of God’s graces. We 
shall be judged the more severely for the greater blessings received. 
Innocence that is the work of God’s grace without our co-operation 
is negative goodness ; negative goodness is simply absence of badness, 
and this, in one who is to merit heaven, implies no title to reward. 
Nor can those who thus use and abuse God’s gifts expect to remaia 
long even passively good; while if they lapse into evil, as they in- 
evitably must, then the continued benefactions from above without 
change in them, are but a heaping of coals of fire on their heads. 
The favorite child is often a spoiled child. And woe unto us if we 
mistake the meaning of God’s preferences, and fail to see His designs 
in His gifts! 


And my dear brethren, to give us a correct understanding of the 


designs of God upon us, we are shown in this morning’s epistle the 
example of the worthy competitor in the race for the corruptible 
crown. No such complacent and empty views does he entertain of 
the situation and the chances of success. He understands that if 
he shirks the ordeal of training he is out of the race before he be- 
gins. The athlete knows the value of the time during which he 
has to fit himself for obtaining the coveted prize. He knows that if 
he is satisfied with his natural condition, relies solely on his own 
native strength and cunning, trusts overconfidently to good fortune, 
he will not find himself, at the moment of struggle, in form to com- 
pete successfully for the crown. The time for training is therefore 
scrupulously employed ; every muscle is hardened, every defect over- 
come, every talent and quality perfected, every advantage improved. 
From many things, not necessarily evil, he must abstain, many pri- 
vations endure, many strenuous tests submit to. It is only, as he 
knows full well, by striving and exertion, by conscientious practice, 
by strict attention to details, that physical competency can be 
acquired, 


And should we, who understand the necessity of spiritual com- 
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petency in the race for salvation, look to different and easier means 
of attaining thereto? Here is a case where the children of darkness 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light, and from 
them we have much to learn. And here we may and should take 
to ourselves as spiritual athletes bent on possessing an incorruptible 
crown, the advice given by St. Paul: “So run that you may obtain.” 


“Refrain yourselves, . . . chastise the body, . . . bring 
it into subjection,” all this means for us a willingness to take matters 
seriously in our religious lives, to appreciate the supremely important 
character of the struggle in which we are engaged for our soul’s wel- 
fare, to comprehend the absolute necessity there is for us to gain 
the mastery over ourselves in all things where duty is called in ques- 
tion and right and wrong conflict, and to deny ourselves, when cir- 
cumstances demand it, to balk at no effort or sacrifice in the fulfill- 
ment of what we know to be our full duty to God. Thus we must 
train, thus we must exercise, our spiritual faculties; this is the es- 
sential condition of success. 


The designs of God, in relation to us, laborers in His vineyard, 
are manifestly that we should depend upon Him for strength to 
work, as we depend upon Him for our calling. Natural and law- 
ful, therefore, is our rejoicing at being made the objects of His 
condescension and mercy. But nothing is plainer to common sense 
and enlightened faith than that we must co-operate with the grace of 
God and not abuse His favors ; that we must strive as if all depended 
on our own efforts; that advantages are vouchsafed to us for the 
sole purpose of our accomplishing more and better than others less 
favored. 


The sluggish, shallow stream that receives more abundant waters 
from the bounteous skies must needs hasten its course and deepen 
its channel or else the flood will break its bounds and scatter itself 
over the waste. So without a quickened sense of responsibility and a 
more generous depth of religious convictions and feeling, it is very 
apt to befall us that we lose the benefit of our opportunities and 
profit nothing by the means we enjoy for securing the bliss of 
eternity, 


Let us therefore give a full measure of service to God. Let His 
great goodness toward us but serve to spur us on to redoubled effort 
in consideration of the stricter accounting we shall have to give, and 
of the gratitude we owe the Almighty for His manifold blessings. 
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SHorT SERMON. 


FALSE FRIENDS. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“Then the devil cometh and taketh the word out of their heart.” — 
Luke viii. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man responsible for more lost souls than even the devil. 
Beware of false friends. The devil could not do harm to the Saviour, 
but men crucified Him. The devil could but move Job to prayer, 
while his friends succeeded in getting him vexed. The devil if he would 
appear visibly among us would accomplish nothing, while his wicked 
helpers among men gain entrance and confidence everywhere under the 
guise of friends. Flee bad companions. 


The seed of the divine word is sown for many, but yields fruit for 
very few. The devil is to blame “for he cometh and taketh the word 
out of their hearts, lest believing they should be saved,” but not 
alone the devil, for according to to-day’s gospel he only takes part 
of the word, whereas man prevents the seed from yielding fruit in a 
twofold manner, because he either does not allow it to take root, or 
suffers it to be choked by the cares and riches and pleasures of this 
life. Who therefore causes greater injury to the word of God, the 
devil or man? Man is more to be blamed for the loss of souls than 
even the devil. 

It is not rare to find the servant more severe than the master, the 
court attendants more exacting than the judge. Satan wishes to gain 
the mastery over mankind and accomplishes this with the help of 
man. Therefore St. Thomas Aquinas calls man a slave of Satan. 
Who is more to be feared, the servant or the master, man or Satan? 
I answer, with Our Saviour: “Beware of men” (Matt. x. 17), for 
they seduce more souls, and cast more souls into hell, than the devil. 
A legend tells us that a holy man once found a devil asleep at the 
gates of a city and, waking him, asked why he slept? Satan an- 
swered: Well may I sleep, when there are so many in the city 
awake and doing my work. Even if the devil were asleep all the time 
there would be plenty of people to watch and carry on his work. 
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Masters are working for him if they allow their servants to be sin- 
ning. Working for Satan are all those who tolerate in their houses 
gambling, immodest talk and sinful entertainments. Parents are 
working for him if they make light of their children’s wicked doings, 
if they allow them to be out at night regardless of the bad compan- 
ions with whom they associate. If men then aid Satan’s work in 
such manner, and even do his work, then no doubt it must be suc- 
cessful. When Satan sought the Lord’s destruction by tempting 
Him in the desert he could gain no power over Him; but, behold, 
when Jesus came to Jerusalem it was the people who cried: “Crucify 
him! Crucify him!” Behold the cross: It was not Satan, it was 
man who nailed Our Saviour to the cross. 


Over no man was the devil given greater power than over pious 
Job. He robbed him of all his property and caused his children to 
perish in the ruins of his house. Yet, what did he accomplish? 
Nothing. Job fell down upon the ground and prayed to the Lord and 
said: “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: as it hath 
pleased the Lord so is it done: blessed be the name of the Lord” 
(Job i, 21). But when his friends came and harrassed him with their 
insinuations, even patient Job lost his temper and said things for 
which he was sorry ever after. Satan could not vex the soul of pious 
Job, but his dear friends made out of this strong man a wretched 
slave. If the good friends of pious Job could accomplish so much, 
what will false and wicked friends accomplish with us? They rob 
us of innocence and virtue, honor and reputation, soul and salvation, 
and still we call them friends. We call friends those who lead us 
into bad company, who rob our hearts of virtues and principles, who 
keep us from prayer and divine service, from obedience toward our 
parents and from diligently performing the duties of our state, those 
who encourage our evil ways, assist us in our sins, who in our pres- 
ence carry on immodest and blasphemous conversations and who give 
us bad books and irreligious papers. There would not be so many 
innocent souls led astray if God should open the portals of hell and 
allow the devil to visibly walk about the earth; for then we would 
recognize his hideous nature and flee. But under the guise of friend- 
ship, the devil’s helpers, bad men, easily attack innocence and virtue, 
and spread vice everywhere, without being feared, because they are 
considered friends. 


Are there perhaps some among us who at one time or another 
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have been helpers of Satan by leading others into sin? Are there 
those who laugh at and mock virtue, who praise sin and depravity, 
and in this manner, like the devil, strive to take the word of God 
out of our hearts; or those who impart the false teachings and prin- 
ciples of this world to inexperienced youth and lead them into com- 
pany where all virtue and fear of God is scoffed at and the most 
abominable sins committed without shame? Alas, how great the num- 
ber of those who incite men against one another and cause quarrels 
and disputes! How many, who through words and deeds, by flattery 
and threats, lead innocent youth to vice! How many parents who in- 
stead of teaching, by word and example, their children to do good, 
ruin them by giving them a bad education! How many masters there 
are who instead of being concerned for the spiritual welfare of their — 
servants even lead them astray! 

We live in a time in which scandal and seduction are abundant, 
and many believe in the sentiments which the wise Solomon puts in 
the mouth of the godless: “Let us lie in wait for the just, because 
he is not for our turn, and he is contrary to our doings, and up- 
braideth us with transgressions of the law, and divulgeth against us 
the sins of our way of life” (Wisdom ii. 12). If thus the godless lie 
in wait for the just, they strive, like Satan, to take the word of God, 
virtue and innocence out of their hearts and to cast their souls into 
eternal fire. 

Beware of men, for often those whom you consider friends are but 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. If you associate with bad companions you 
will become bad, and if you place yourself in danger you will 
perish. Do not lead your fellow creatures astray, for whoever 
serves Satan will share his fate in hell. Let us rather serve God and 
obey His commandments, so that we may become worthy to be 
counted among the band of the elect. Amen. 
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THE USES OF SUFFERING. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


“If I must needs glory: I will glory of the things that concern my infirmity.” 
— Epistle of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. In the account of St. Paul’s sufferings we are taught why and 
how we should bear trials. Pain, a mystery, and yet a fact which has its 
use—to bring the soul to God. 

II. Suffering necessary in the discipleship of Christ. (a) The Cruci- 
fied One naturally has the afflicted for His followers. (b) Suffering 
draws us to Christ because it frees the soul from earth. 

III. Suffering draws us to God because it creates sympathy and 
charity for our fellow beings. 

IV. It restores in man’s faculties the order disturbed by sin. 

Conclusion.—Trials are to be borne in the spirit of faith, of hope and 
of charity. 

I. In vivid colors, my dear brethren, the apostle of the Gentiles 
portrays in the epistle of to-day the trials and sufferings he was 
called upon to bear. Brought forth by necessity, as a defense of his 
claim to be the teacher of Christian truth, this confession of his afflic- 
tions, bodily and spiritual, reveals the uses of suffering and the true 
spirit in which it must be borne. It is not our purpose to enter upon 
a consideration ‘of the mystery which underlies all evil and which, 
therefore, underlies all pain: for, do what we will and probe as we 
may, we are ultimately brought to the conclusion that pain is a mys- 
tery which will never be comprehended until our souls are rendered 
capable of a clearer vision than is now theirs. 

This weakness, however, need not blind us to the facts which 
are revealed in Christian teaching and which are daily revealed in 
countless lives about us, and well may we take Saint Paul as the 
living embodiment of the Christian principle, that when suffering is 
borne in the true and proper spirit it is a means of sanctification. To 
them who accept not the purifying power of pain, who can see no 
reason for its existence, who admit not the original guilt of Adam 
and Adam’s race, who question even the divine right of punishment, 
suffering must ever be an unmixed evil. But to those who can pierce 
the heavily laden clouds to see the sun beyond, who, with the eyes of 
faith, penetrate regions unknown of earth, who are guided by the 
religion of a crucified Saviour, who are filled with the sense of dis- 
order created by every sin, affliction must appear not only as a mis- 
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fortune of humanity, not only as a penalty inflicted by the Creator, 
but also and especially as a means to draw our soul from earth to 
heaven, to bind it with chains of steel unto the feet of God. “For 
the word of the cross to them indeed that perish is foolishness, but 
to them that are saved, that is to us, it is the power of God” (I. Cor. 
i. 18). 

II. Suffering, in the first place, brings us closer unto God because 
it is a necessary element of the discipleship of Christ. In fact, in 
this very account of his trials St. Paul insists that the afflictions he 
has borne, greater than any of the false ministers against whom he 
speaks, are the greater proof of his true discipleship of the Lord. 
By this evidence he establishes his claims. This is in keeping with 
the very laws of our being. A crucified Saviour will naturally have 
followers who, like Him, are crucified, who like Him suffer. Disci- 
pleship means following and true following means imitation. As 
the night is necessary for the day so is suffering necessary for the 
glory of the soul. 

He whose life was a life of sorrow, who was born in poverty, who 
was, even in infancy, forced to fly from those who would put him 
to death, who was ever offered insults and injuries, who was 
scourged and mocked and crowned with thorns, who was spat upon 
and treated with every indignity, who was finally compelled to suffer 
the ignominy and the torture of crucifixion, who was, throughout all 
His days, the man of sorrows, will naturally number among His fol- 
lowers not those whose object in life is to seek out pleasure and ease, 
and comfort and sensual gratification of every kind, but rather those 
whose lives are resplendent with humility and denial, with sacrifice 
and suffering, with grief and affliction. ‘Whosoever doth not carry 
his cross and come after me can not be my disciple.” The child is 
molded after the character of its parent: the pupil drinks in the wis- 
dom of the teacher: the soldier derives renewed courage from the 
bravery of his leader: the friend is formed in the likeness of his 
friend and so the disciple of the Sufferer must be a sufferer himself. 

In the following of Christ we are assisted by the griefs and afflic- 
tions of life, because through them our heart is loosed from the bonds 
that unite it to the world and is allowed to give itself freely. As man 
is constituted he generally gives little serious thought to the service 
of Christ until he realizes the worthlessness of earthly things. There 
is nothing that can reveal to him so surely and so quickly this vanity 
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of the world and its attractions as the sufferings that he must under- 
go. Consider for a moment the sad story of many a soul that seeks 
to fly from pain to embrace the delights of the world. It is invariably 
the story of sanctity transformed into sin, of glory descending to 
infamy. The soul thus drawn from the standards of God becomes 
a creature of weakness: from the habit of yielding to the temptations 
of pleasure it loses all power to resist: from the habit of falling it 
gradually loses even the faculty of rising. It becomes corrupted and 
enervated : it loses vitality and energy: filled with a sorrow which it 
does not seek but from which it cannot escape, it flies foolishly, as 
the moth to the flame, unto that mirage of beauty and flowers which 
pleasure presents. 

On the other hand, pain, accepted with a willing spirit, has the 
magical faculty of removing from the soul that which is evil and of 
adding that which is good. It extinguishes in man the fires of the 
passions. Pride and ambition and gluttony and anger and impurity 
fall before it, while compassion and humility and chastity are en- 
gendered. In the furnace of pain each is tried and each must come 
forth, to some extent at least, purified. There the impious learn how 
to pray: there the hard-hearted learn how to be sympathetic: there 
the gluttonous learn how to be temperate: there the impure learn 
how to be chaste: there the weak learn how to be strong; there the 
good learn how to be heroic: there, all, in the midst of divine power 
and under the influence of divine breath, learn how to be saints, 
following on in the steps of the Crucified. 

III. This love for Christ is increased within us by suffering, be- 
cause by suffering our love for fellow man is made to grow, and 
charity toward others not only follows but also begets and increases 
love for God. Pain is the creator of deeds of love. Say of the mys- 
tery of pain what we may, there is one effect of it that is plainly man- 
ifest. Both in the one that beholds and in the one that suffers, pain 
creates or increases human affection. Take from the world all the 
beauty of sympathy called forth by suffering: silence all the noble 
words spoken and destroy all the heroic deeds performed because of 
affliction : obliterate all the love and friendship called into being by the 
magical power of pain, and the world would be poor indeed. When 
the soul is drawn closely to a loved one that suffers, when it beholds 
the ravaging hand of sickness take away health and beauty, when it 
gazes with awe and dread and terror at the approach of death, then 
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above all is it ennobled and purified, then are its higher sentiments 
awakened, then more than at other times is it brought close to the 
heart of man and near unto God. 

Suffering calls forth the most heroic deeds that man can perform. 
It leads the apostle to brave all kinds of danger: leads him far from 
home into strange lands, amongst those that suffer, though some- 
times they realize it not, there to answer their needs, there to alle- 
viate their miseries, there to care for the sick and the outcast, there 
to bring to their suffering souls the medicine of truth, there to sacri- 
fice self for the sake of others, there to suffer and to die. It leads the 
maiden, often surrounded with the riches, comforts and even luxuries 
of the world, to the homes of the sick, to the crowded hospitals, to 
the dreadful haunts of leprosy, to the bloody battlefields of the world, 
there to give of her charity all help possible; and in the giving, the 
beauty of her soul is made more resplendent and the kiss of God rests 
upon her brow. 

On the other hand, our own afflictions cause us to understand 
something of the trials of others. If we had never before known 
what pain meant to others, a sense of it is awakened when we are 
ourselves called upon to suffer. If we had never before appreciated 
the great trials borne in the physical and mental torture that racked 
the bodies and minds of others, a knowledge of this is begotten of 
our own afflictions. Such knowledge moves us to extend the help- 
ing hand, to speak the word of comfort, to give the best from the in- 
most depths of our heart, to become better and nobler in becoming 
more sympathetic and charitable. Of all the forces in the world 
none so impresses upon man the sense of his relationship to all 
others, none so proclaims the law of charity, none so declares the 
oneness of humanity, none so awakens a responsibility that extends 
into the past and into the future as suffering. “Who,” says St. 
Paul, “is weak and I am not weak? Who is scandalized and I am 
not on fire?” 

IV. The following of the Crucified and the increase of charity 
towards others, these are two of the effects of suffering. And from 
these two, the love of God and the love of man, there follows a third, 
that is personal, individual perfection. This is effected not simply 
by an indirect but also by the direct influence of suffering. In the 
school of life there is no harder taskmaster than sorrow, but there is 
none that produces more delicate results. Little by little it accom- 
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plishes its work, as the artist of an exquisite mosaic, but when the 
work is finished the soul is refined, beautified and perfected. 

By sin human nature, and by sin the individual is thrown into 
disorder: and it is the office of suffering to restore the harmony be- 
tween the various faculties in man. When the law of God is broken 
man creates within himself disorder and discord. Sin is the rebellion 
of the flesh against the will, and of the will against the intellect of 
man. The Divine understanding, the wisdom of heaven, is the guid- 
ing star to man’s understanding. In turn man’s intellect is the guide 
to his will, while yet again the will is the guide to his body. When 
rebellion occurs disorder is created and man can again assert the 
true dignity of his being only after a process of restoration. Such a 
work of rehabilitation is principally the act of God Himself, but 
one of the instruments that He uses naturally is that of pain, physi- 
cal and mental. To have its spiritual effect this pain must be ac- 
cepted voluntarily ; the will again asserts its dominion of the body and 
that in obedience to the intellect that beholds in the visitation of 
suffering the wisdom of God. 

V. Thus can we see that if the griefs and afflictions that are our 
portion in life are to bring to us any benefit they must be borne as St. 
Paul bore them, as the saints, the martyrs, the laborers in God’s vine- 
yard have always borne them, with resignation, with willingness and 
even with joy. To be ever rebelling against the trials with which we 
are beset, to be ever grumbling and complaining because of our lot, 
to be ever lamenting our unfortunate condition as compared with 
that of others, to be ever crying out against God, is to rob the 
sufferings that, willingly or unwillingly, we must bear, of their 
spiritual significance and of their heavenly power to call forth bless- 
ing and reward. 

How much more is it in keeping with the Christian spirit to accept 
tribulation without complaint and in the silence of a submissive 
spirit. The faith of the Christian will sustain him in his trials, for he 
believes in a just God, who will finally right all things: he believes in 
the fall of man and the consequent sentence of suffering and death; 
he believes in an all-loving Redeemer who chose the way of pain 
for Himself and for the restoration of man; he believes in the 
necessity of penance for his sins; he believes that by suffering he is 
tried and purified: and believing these things his faith bears him up 
and beyond the earth, beyond the mysteries of life, to accept in hu- 
mility the will of God. 
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The hope of the Christian will lighten his sufferings, for in that 
hope he sees the day when the promises of God will be fulfilled in 
himself, when the dawn of a new and blessed time will appear, when 
the world with all its woes will sink into the darkness of oblivion, 
when there will be no more “mourning or tears,” when the realm of 
everlasting bliss will be entered, and sorrow will be forever changed 
into joy and grief into unending happiness. 

The love of the Christian will animate him in bearing his suffer- 
ings and thus will withdraw:from them their sting. In that love he 
is rendered willing to make every sacrifice for the object of his love 
for charity “beareth all things” and “endureth all things”; in that 
love he asks not why nor wherefore, but bowing with humility gives 
of his best generously and gladly: in that love are swallowed up all 
trials and sufferings and tribulations and nought remains but love. 

And these, faith, hope and charity, giving to pain its sanctifying 
power, are centered in Him, who suffered more than all, Jesus Christ, 
crucified. After Him and with Him journey through life; after 
Him, bearing the cross as He bore it and because He bore it; with 
Him, realizing that He is beside you to help and to strengthen, that 
you walk here in His company, and in His company, as a reward, 
will dwell forever. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
SHoRT SERMON. 


CHARITY FOR CHARITY. 
BY THE REV. F, HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Thy faith hath made thee whole.”—Luke xviii. 42. 


SYNOPSIS.—We may expect from God’s justice an amount of attention in 
proportion to that which we give to His service.. The Ninevites. Dives. 
Charity for charity. If people forget God, can they complain if God seems 
to forget them? Be zealous in His service and He will be zealous in 
providing for you. 


The coat-of-arms of one of the Roman emperors contained an eagle 
which held in the one claw a crown and in the other a sword with 
the inscription: I bestow either. It was desired to express thereby 
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that his subjects might expect reward or punishment according to 
their deserts. In a like manner God deals with us: He treats us as 
we treat Him. Let us make this truth to-day the subject of our con- 
sideration. 

St. Augustine tells us that God is cold toward the man whose 
love for Him is cold, but that He watches with an ardent love the 
man who serves Him with a fervent heart. Holy Scripture gives us 
many examples of this truth. The inhabitants of Ninive had become 
unfaithful to God, and all, high and low, men and women, were 
addicted to sin. To punish them for their wickedness God allowed 
the destruction of the city to be announced through the prophet 
Jonas, “Yet forty days,” he cried, “and Ninive shall be destroyed” 
(Jonas iii. 4). Yet Ninive was not destroyed. And why not? Can 
God, like man, alter his mind? St. Jerome answers: Because Ninive 
was converted, and because the inhabitants repented of their sins and 
amended their lives, God forgave them. Therefore, just as the in- 
habitants of Ninive treated God, so God treated them in return. When 
the rich man Dives in torments lifted his eyes and saw Abraham in 
heaven and Lazarus in his bosom he cried: “Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
fingers in water, to cool my tongue: for I am tormented in this 
flame. And Abraham said to him: Son, remember, that thou 
didst receive good things in thy lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things, but now he is comforted and thou art tormented” (Luke 
xvi. 23, 24). But why did Abraham refuse to grant this little 
request? St. Chrysostom answers: “He did not deserve a drop of 
water, because he had no mercy with Lazarus, to whom he had re- 
fused to give the crumbs that fell from his table; had he given to 
Lazarus it would have been given unto him.” 

Take warning, you who are avaricious and hardhearted, who are 
not moved with compassion at the sight of the afflicted and miser- 
able; who have a deaf ear to the petitions of the poor; who turn 
away from your doors with cruel words the suffering and afflicted: 
the just God will treat you as you treat those suffering brethren. 
To-day or to-morrow it may be you who is suffering and then there 
will be no one to help or assist you. And, when finally you appear 
before the judgment seat of God, no mercy will be meted out to you. 
“A sentence without mercy,” says St. Jacob, “will be passed on those 
who have shown no mercy.” 
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Many people complain that they are continually suffering, and 
that God seems to have entirely forgotten them. These people do 
not consider that not only do they fully deserve the trials and ad- 
versities that visit them, but a good deal more. God is not unjust; 
He treats us as we treat Him. People forget God; they live as if 
there was no God, no hell, no heaven, no reward, no punishment; 
they neglect prayer and divine service; rarely do they receive the 
Sacraments: without hesitation they break the commandments of 
God ; they persevere in sin without repenting; is it to be wondered 
then if God also seems to forget them, and does not assist them in 
their troubles. He does not stretch forth His helping hand be- 
cause they have been unfaithful. 

At the time when David sent his army against his son Absalom 
he commanded those in charge not to kill Absalom. “Save me the 
boy Absalom” (II Kings xviii. 5). Why, asks St. Ambrose, did 
David sall Absalom “boy” instead of “son”? And he answers: He 
was called so because he endeavored to take his father’s life, and 
therefore was not worthy to be called son. If you oppose God, 
if through your sins you wage warfare against Him, if you dishonor 
and disgrace His name, can He remain to you a kindly father? 
If you addict yourselves to vice and commit sin after sin, can He be 
expected, in spite of all this, to bless you and to heap favors upon 
you? Will he not rather be induced to take the scourge and to 
give you due punishment? Can you complain if this happens? In- 
deed not, for you only receive what you deserve. 


If, on the contrary, we keep the commandments of God, if we 
have a proper hatred for sin, place our hope in Him, pray to Him 
and serve Him faithfully, then He will treat us as we deserve 
to be treated, He will bless us with what we need and give us peace 
of heart; and if, in order to test us and to give us opportunity to 
gain greater glory in heaven, He will send sufferings and trials, He 
will also give us the grace and patience to bear them. God treats 
us as we treat Him. “To the loving,” says St. Bernard, “He is 
loving, to the negligent, negligent, and to the zealous, zealous.” 

Take this to heart, my brethren. Let us henceforth not complain 
when tribulations are meted out to us. If we look back on our past 
life and consider the many sins committed by us we will find no good 
reason to complain. If in our blindness we have murmured against 
the just God, let us cry out with the blind man in to-day’s gospel: 
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“Lord that I may see!” Open my eyes, that I may acknowledge 
Thy justice, and teach me to do Thy holy will! If we conduct our- 
selves in the furture like good and obedient children we may be sure 
that God will treat us like a loving father. Amen. 


JESUS PASSING BY. 


BY THE REV. W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J. 


“A certain blind man sat by the wayside begging. And when he heard the 
multitude passing by, he asked what this meant. And they told him that 
Jesus of Nazareth was passing by.”—Luke. xviii. 35-37. 


SYNOPSIS—I. The crowds that followed Jesus—their various motives. 
- _— all history, He is the central figure for crowds hostile or 
evoted. 

II. In different ways and times, He passes by. In His earthly life 
He passed, sowing the seed of His truth. The Church remains as the 
fruit, despite opposition. 

III. So He has passed by, sowing seed in our hearts, in Baptism, in 
Penance. 

IV. If He came now, what would we ask of Him? Would our re- 

quest be as ready, as wise, as earnest as that of the blind man? *The 

efficacy of such prayer. Exhortation. 


In all His missionary journeys we find Our Lord accompanied 
by a great crowd of men and women. The fame of His teaching 
soon spread abroad, and no sooner was it announced in any place 
that the new prophet of Nazareth was in the neighborhood than 
all—young and old, men, women and children, the sick and the suf- 
fering, the idle and the curious—ail made their way to the place 
where He was teaching. No doubt, with some it was mere curiosity ; 
they wanted to see a man of whom they had heard so much. With 
others it was hope and expectation, for they had heard that He was a 
wonder-worker, and often cured the many ills that flesh is heir to; 
with others, again, it was with the still higher expectation of finding 
one who, from common report, was able to minister to a mind 
diseased. So from many different motives there gathered great 
crowds about Him, following Him into the wilderness, pressing 
about Him by the lake shore, and though they came to hear from 
such differing motives, one and all went away, saying: “Never did 
man speak as this man speaks.” 

As it was in the days of His earthly life, so it has always been in 
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the days of which history retains any record. So it is in our own 
day. Jesus of Nazareth was and is a central figure around which 
mankind has gathered, some friendly, some hostile, some as disciples, 
some as bitter enemies, some gathering with Him, but many more 
scattering. Some accept His teaching and practice it; many ignore, 
many openly oppose it, following the evil desires of their hearts. 
And how many have taken up that angry and irrational cry which 
rang in the ears of Pilate, when the tumultuous mob was surging in 
front of his tribunal, and crying out, with one voice, “Not this man, 
but Barabbas!” Yes, from the earliest days of His public life men 
have gathered in crowds about Him, and by their attitude toward 
Him they have ever divided, some for Him, some against Him, some 
openly hostile, like the Pharisees, some secretly treacherous, like 
Judas. The coming of Jesus Christ has introduced a new element 
into the life of mankind, and into our lives, too; for you and I, like 
the crowd which hung upon His words and followed His wandering 
footsteps, must make our choice for Him or against Him! 

The approach of Lent brings thoughts like these prominently be- 
fore us, when the shadow of Jesus passing by is cast almost on the 
very threshold of our doors. Not, indeed, that He is ever very far 
off ; but there are times and seasons when His nearness is especially 
brought home to us, when our memories waken, when we think the 
thoughts of our childhood, thoughts of our moments of fervor, 
thoughts which were our highest and our best, because, although 
then we knew it not, Jesus was passing by. 

He has passed by in many ways. Once it was as man, clothed in 
the garment of human nature common to us all. He spent the years 
of His mortal life learning, by His own experience, the many sor- 
rows—yes, and the many joys of human existence. He passed by, 
and the races of mankind knew not, till many years had come and 
gone, that He had walked the earth with them. Yet, quickly as He 
had come and gone, He left a permanent monument of His coming 
and going. Quickly as he passed, He laid the foundation of that 
Church which was to continue His teaching, which was to be so 
divinely helped and guarded that He could say to His authorized 
teachers: “He that hears you, hears me.” 

Just as the sower passes by and casts the good seed into the 
furrows and goes his way, leaving the seed to fall out of sight, leav- 
ing it to be blown about by the wind and drenched by the rain and 
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buried by the earth until it seems to decay and die, when lo! there 
springs up the green shoot which clothes the rough ground with a 
garment of verdure, pleasant to the eye and rich in the promise of a 
bountiful harvest, so Jesus once passed by, sowing the seed of His 
words and went His way, the weary way of the cross! He passed, 
and His life seemed a failure and His work lost. But it was not a fail- 
ure. The hidden seed germinated and grew, the Church came forth 
into the light of day. The passions of men raged against her, and 
they would have slain her; the slayers are gone and the Church re- 
mains. The reason of man argued against her; those who argued 
are gone and the Church remains. Even her own children became 
like Judas—they betrayed the mother who bore them; the betrayers 
are dead and the Church remains. See the result of Jesus passing 
by, in this world of ours. He comes and goes, but for well-nigh 
two thousand years there has remained a monument of His coming 
and going, and, in spite of manifold opposition, it is with us still! 
Something like this on a small scale has gone on in our own lives. 
Once Jesus passed by, and the water of Baptism flowed over our 
souls and we became heirs of the kingdom of heaven, clothed with 
the white garment of perfect innocence. But time went on, and 
we stained the white robe of our Baptism, and we carelessly lost the 
title deeds of our inheritance. And.again Jesus passed by and in 
the Sacrament of Penance He cleansed our white robe and gave us 
anew the right to our inheritance. Once more we forgot His passing 
by, and all the good resolutions we had made and all our fervent 
promises, and when He came to pass by again, what did He see? 
Can you not answer that question, each one for himself, and what 
would many not give if they could answer it without remorse? If 
He were to pass by again, it remains for us to decide what use 
we shall make of our opportunities. Shall we be like the many who 
went out to see Him because others went, and soon tired of what 
they saw and heard and went back again to their old lives and their 
old pleasures and their old sins, not better, but worse, for having seen 
Him passing by? No. But I will tell you whom we should be like. 
We should be like the blind man who sat by the wayside. He knew 
he was blind and had longed for the cure of his infirmity. Now, he 
heard the murmur of many voices and the rush of trampling feet, 
and the confused exclamations of the crowd, and he asked what 
all this meant. And when they told him it was because of Jesus 
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passing by, how his heart beat high with hope and expectation! And 
lifting up his voice he cried aloud, not caring who heard him, so long 
as his cry reached the ears of Him who was passing by: “Jesus, 
son of David, have mercy on me.” 

What faith, what hope, what earnestness, what confidence there 
was to that heartfelt cry! And what a prayer to touch the heart of 
the passer-by! Do you know why your prayers are often unheard? 
It is because they often lack the faith and hope and earnestness and 
confidence which prompted the simple prayer of the blind man. 
Make sure that your prayers have this fourfold quality and you shall 
have the reward of the blind man sitting in darkness by the wayside. 

The strong cry of faith rose high above the din of the struggling 
crowd, and those about rebuked him, and would have him hold his 
peace. But he would not be checked, he would not have his hopes 
crushed in the bud, and he cried out the more earnestly: “Jesus, son 
of David, have mercy on me.” 

Such a prayer was not to pass unheeded. Our Lord stood still, 
and would have the man brought to Him. The crowd parted and 
made way for the blind man, and gazed with hushed expectancy, all 
eager to see what would happen, and in the sudden silence the blind 
man heard those kindly words which rang in his ears sweeter than 
music: “What wilt thou, that I do to thee?” and with a great cry 
of pent-up emotion he burst forth with the wish of his life: “O Lord, 
that I may see.” 

What answer should we give to such a question from Our Lord if 
we were asked to lay bare before Him the dearest wish of our inmost 
heart? How many would ask that the scales should fall from their 
eyes, that their eyes should be opened, that they should see all things 
in the clear view of that enlightenment which comes from the power 
and the presence of Him who is the light of the world: “Lord, that 
I may see things in their right light.” 

May we echo the prayer of blessed Bartimeus, and deserve to 
hear, with him, the gracious answer: “Receive thy sight, thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” 

For our prayer will reach the compassionate ears of Our Lord if 
we have faith such as prompted the cry of the blind man. Now is 
the time to stir up our faith, when Lent and its devotions come to 
answer us, when Our Lord passes by and appeals to us in sermons, 
and in instructions on the reception of the Sacraments. This Lent 
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should be a landmark in our lives, a turning-point in our career, the 
beginning of a life as different as was the life of blind Bartimeus 
when he had regained his sight, and gazing on the beauty of sunlit 
hill and dale, of stream and woodland, he blessed God for the day 
when he heard that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
THE SWEETNESS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


SERMON AT THE PROFESSION OF A NUN. 


BY THE REV. T. J. GERRARD. 


“O taste and see how sweet the Lord is.”—Ps. xxxiii. 9. 


Throughout Holy Scripture, my dear sister, Our Lord uses the 
sweet and pleasant things of nature to describe to us the sweetness 
and pleasantness of his graces. “The judgments of the Lord are 
sure. . . . More to be desired than gold and many precious 
stones ; and sweeter than honey and the honeycomb” (Ps. xviii. 10). 
“Blessed is he whom thou hast chosen and taken to thee: he shall 
dwell in thy courts; and shall be filled with the good things of thy 
house” (Ps. Ixiv. 5). And you may say: “The lives are fallen unto me 
in goodly places: for my inheritance is goodly to me” (Ps. xv. 6). 

Now, if this is true of all God’s graces, more especially is it true 
of the grace of a religious vocation, and most especially is it true of 
a vocation to a contemplative order. For the real contemplative life, 
lived according to the spirit of each one’s special vocation, is a joy and 
a delight: it is the highest realization of the words of the Psalmist: 
“O taste and see how sweet the Lord is.” 

At least this is the teaching of our master theologian St. Thomas, 
and it is to his principles we shall go for the further explanation of 
this beautiful truth. 

In the first place, then, the holy doctor does not confine the divi- 
sion of the active and contemplative lives to certain religious orders, 
but he extends it to all human life. Every human being who has a 
knowledge of God, and who lives a life of union with Him, must in 
some degree live both the contemplative and the active lives. He 
must live the contemplative life in so far as he thinks upon God and 
his goodness, and unites his will and affections to Him in love; he 
must live the active life in so far as he exercises himself in good 
works externally and in the practice of the moral virtues. Some- 
times God gives one grace by which one is drawn more to the con- 
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templative life, sometimes by which one is drawn more to the active 
life. Hence we have the various religious orders and states of eccle- 
siastical life, some in which the contemplative predominates, others 
in which the active predominates. So also within the orders them- 
selves, we have the division between choir monk and lay brother, be- 
tween choir nun and lay sister, according as each is designed by 
Almighty God, one called to more contemplation and less active 
service, the other called to less contemplation and more active 
service. But neither excludes the other. Nay, each is the fitting 
complement of the other. They are like the form and matter of the 
Sacraments : the words are joined to the things and the Sacrament is 
complete; the active life is joined to the contemplative life and the 
religious life is complete. Mary unites her will and affections to Our 
Lord by sitting at His feet and hearing His word. Martha unites 
her will and affections to Him by ministering to Him in many 
things. The way of their service is different, but the end of their 
service is the same: to “taste and see how sweet the Lord is.” 

The world at large can not believe that religious life is so sweet. 
What sense, it asks, is there in a nun burying herself in a convent? 
Why throw away a beautiful life which could be made so happy by 
the joys and attractions which the world has to offer? It is an old 
complaint. St. Thomas heard it and answered it in his day, and his 
answer suffices for us in our day. Whatever is received, he says, is 
received according to the condition of the recipient. You speak 
wisdom to a foolish man and he takes it as foolishness, you speak 
religion to a worldly-minded man and he takes it as nonsense; but 
you speak religion to the religious-minded man and he takes it as 
his highest delight. When, therefore, almighty God wishes to.confer 
on one of His children the delights of a religious life he prepares the 
way for it by making the child suitable. First he gives the desire 
and relish for spiritual things and makes the desire constant and per- 
manent; then he gives the dispositions of character, health, and 
ability ; then he removes impediments, such as family cares and re- 
sponsibilities ; then he provides a suitable order or congregation, with 
all the means of fostering the religious spirit ; in one word, he gives a 
vocation. Consequently, when the aspirant to religious life comes to 
make her final choice, she finds that she has that which satisfies every 
longing of her soul, every desire of her heart, every throb of her 
emotion, every demand of her affection. Yet more. The delight 
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of a life of contemplation is one which exceeds all other delights. 
And why? Because its object is God, the very essence of all delight; 
because God is the only object on which love can feed to its full sat- 
isfaction. We may imagine every ordinate earthly love we know of: 
love of parents, of relatives, of friends; love of nature, of books, of 
recreation; love of art, of knowledge, f wisdm; love of anything 
that is good and delightful in any creature. It is found in God, but 
infinitely intensified. Again, what is it that makes any love more 
and more a joy? It is the closeness of the union between the lover 
and the loved one. And what a union with Him has not God pro- 
vided for the soul that seeks Him in religion. First there is the 
union which detaches the soul from earthly attractions, the union of 
the threefold vow of poverty, chastity and obedience. Then there 
is the union of sanctifying grace, in which the human will becomes 
one with the divine will, and which the rule of the order tends so 
much to maintain unbroken. Then there is the mystical union of the 
soul with God in Holy Communion: “He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in him” (John vi. 57). No 
poet ever sang of a love so intimate as that. And frequent com- 
munion is one of the blessings of religious life. Indeed, the union is 
so intimate that St. Thomas is constrained to ask whether in this 
life it can not obtain to the Beatific Vision. Of course, his answer 
is that it can not, but that it can become a foretaste of the Beatific 
Vision. It is the delight which the Psalmist perceived when he 
said: “O taste, and see how sweet the Lord is.” 

But what shall we say about the difficulties of religious life? It 
would be idle to suppose that they come to an end with the taking 
of the vows. God does not usually call weak characters to the reli- 
gious life. Therefore, from the very nature of the case, the living of 
a community life, although on the whole it has so many charms, yet 
often demands the sacrifice of personal inclination and convenience. 
Greater saints than any of us have felt the difficulty and have 
turned it to good account. St. John Berchmans has left it on record 
that common life was his greatest mortification. Vita communis, 
mea maxima mortificatio. Then there is the difficulty which comes 
from one’s own weak nature. “For the corruptible body,” says the 
Book of Wisdom, “is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habita- 
tion presseth down the mind that museth upon many things” Wis. 
ix. 15). It may be the presence of temptation, it may be the ab- 
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sence of spiritual consolation, it may be dryness in prayer, it may 
be a natural distaste for some particular kind of work, it may be 
indifferent health: but in whatever form the difficulty may come, it 
is allowed by Almighty God to train the soul, to give it stamina, 
to allow it opportunities of acquiring virtue. “The cross,” says 
a Kempis, “is always ready and everywhere awaiteth thee. Thou 
canst not escape it, whithersoever thou runnest; for wheresoever 
thou goest thou carriest thyself with thee and shall always find thy- 
self.” And yet even the difficulties are a source of delight; not that 
they are pleasant in themselves, but that the satisfaction of having 
overcome them is so exceedingly delightful. Was there ever a 
saint or sinner who had so much to fight against within himself as 
St. Augustine? Yet he derived the greatest joys from his self-con- 
quest. “The greater the danger of the battle,” he says, “so much 
the greater is the joy of the triumph.” 

Next, my dear sister, let us think of the delights of religious life 
in its good works. We know only too well in what a deluge of sin 
the world is plunged. We know well, too, what active forces the 
Church has at work trying to cope with that deluge, the parochial 
clergy, the more active orders both of men and of women, societies, 
confraternities, lay help in a multitude of forms. But we must 
never forget that the success of that work depends at least to a very 
large extent, if not entirely, upon the prayers and good works of 
the contemplatives. One mystical writer has asked if they are not 
the lightning conductors which draw away the wrath of God from 
destroying nations on account of their wickedness. 

We remember too the story of Moses—how he held up his hands 
in prayer while Israel fought against Amelec, and while he prayed 
Israel prevailed; and when he ceased to pray Amelec pre- 
vailed; but when his arms were again held up in_ suppli- 
cation victory again passed over to the side of Israel. So are the 
contemplative orders. They stand on the mount, away from the din 
of battle, pleading for the sins of wilful humanity, pleading for 
the success of the fighting forces, ensuring victory for the cause 
of Christ. Is not this a source of delight and joy, my dear sister, 
to think that you have such a part allotted to you in the work of the 
salvation of souls? Is it not sweet to know that God is thus using 
you to help Him in the very work for which He came on earth and 
suffered the death of the cross? Truly did He say, “My yoke is 
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sweet and my burden is light;” and truly may we say, “O taste and 
see how sweet the Lord is.” 

And lastly, the life is sweet, because to those who are called to it 
it is the most perfect expression of personal love for Our Lord. Love 
is something so wonderful, so mysterious, so mystical, that it can 
not be fully explained in the language of words. But one thing may 
be truly said of it: that the measure of it is sacrifice. And where is 
sacrifice more complete than in the religious life? First, there is 
the sacrifice of everything in the world pleasant to the natural man; 
then there is the lifelong daily sacrifice of one’s own will. There is 
nothing so dear to the English character as personal freedom: free 
thought, free speech, free trade, free press—all these are its ideals. 
Consequently, when that freedom is renounced there is all the more 
merit in the act. Is it not then sweet and pleasant to think that you 
have the privilege of making that renunciation for Christ’s sake? Is 
it not sweet to think that you are able to give such an expression of 
your personal love for God? “O taste and see how sweet the Lord 
is.” 

And if you would have an example, my dear sister, of how this 
renunciation may be most perfectly accomplished, you have it in the 
holy woman whom you have taken as your patron. Her history is 
comprised in a few verses of St. Mark’s gospel. There we read 
that when our dear Lord was in Galilee Salome followed Him and 
ministered unto Him; that when he hung on the cross she stood in 
the distance, watching Him; that on the first Easter morning she 
came to the holy Sepulchre and brought sweet spices, that she might 
anoint Jesus. She had renounced the world, that she might be with 
Jesus; she had tasted how sweet He was and she was faithful to 
Him both in life and in death. Let this then be your resolution 
to-day : to recognize in all your actions the ministry of Jesus. Then 
will you realize to the full the sweetness of religious life. 


Jesu, the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills the breast; 

But sweeter far thy face to see 
And in thy presence rest. 
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DEDICATION OF ST. ANNE’S PASSIONIST MONASTERY, 
SCRANTON, PA. 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE REv. JoHN J. McCaseE, 


OF WILKES-BARRE, Pa. 


“Every excellent work shall be justified and the worker thereof shall be 
honored therein.”—Eccles. xiv. 20. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Most 
Reverend Delegate Apostolic, Right Reverend Bishop, Right Reverend, Very 
Reverend and Reverend Fathers and Brethren: To all who have an interest 
in the life and words of Christ it must ever be serviceable to study the effect 
of that life and of those words on the human family. Christ said: “I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” He came to teach us the purpose of our exist- 
ence, to show us how to reach our destiny; He came to promulgate the two- 
fold law of love: love of God and of our neighbor. 

In the fulfillment of this law is our happiness to consist. We yearn in- 
stinctively for happiness, because God gave us being and life, that He might 
draw us back to the home of all spiritual existence, even to His own bosom. 

Creation is and was an act of love; love seeks union and finds its con- 
tent only in union. Therefore is the human heart restless with infinite rest- 
lessness until it begins to seek its home in the heart of God. “Seek first the 
kingdom of God.” Seek God and you find happiness. To be happy we must 
be ever turned toward Him. Each act, to be a worthy human act, must be 
in some sense an act of worship. This is religion; this is the foundation of 
the virtues. 

Such was the condition demanded by Christ when He said to the young 
man: “If thou wilt enter into life keep the commandments” (Matt. xix. 17). 
Such is the condition exacted of all who profess the Christian life. All are 
obliged to keep up a constant union with God through the living law of 
charity; thus far Christ commands. Receiving assurance that the young 
man had done all this from his youth, then He said to him: “If thou wilt 
be perfect go sell what thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come follow me” (Matt. xix. 21). 
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This is not a command, but a counsel, and herein we have clearly con. 
tained and defined the religious vocation, the call to the practice of religion; 
not in its formation as basic elements, but in the sum of its virtues. The 
same counsel is given by Paul in the seventh chapter of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and that it was understood in this sense in the apostolic 
age is evident from the testimony of the Gospel and epistles. We read of 
the community of goods, the virgins living in their father’s houses, the 
ready obedience to the voice of the apostles; in a word, did not Christ him- 
self judge the cause and decide the question when He took the part of Mary 
against Martha. 

Now, notwithstanding the modern cry, which would make useless, nay 
even criminal, the life that was spent in so close union with God and so far 
removed from men and the affairs of men, such was the life of the more 
fervent Christians during the first three hundred years, which may be called 
the years of persecution. Many of them gave themselves up entirely to 
prayer and good works. They deserved and won the name of ascetics, and 
in them we may trace the rudimentary beginnings of the monastic spirit. 

With the close of the years of persecution and the beginning of the reign 
of Christian princes came a period of relaxation, in obedience to a law whose 
action we see on every page of history. 

The social position of the Christians was vastly improved, but the persecu- 
tions—which had served as a stay and spur, which had made a struggle neces- 
sary—the persecutions having passed, a new spirit began to be felt abroad. 
Familiar intercourse between Christians and pagans did not tend to improve 
the Christians. To the thoughtful it seemed impossible to accomplish their 
ideals of devoted service in the midst of their environments, so they fled from 
a world which they could not heal—fled in terror from the world, lest, as 
they feared, they should perish with it. 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul” (Matt. xiv. 26) seems to have been fully realized by them. 
To Egypt, that antique cradle of history, that mysterious land where God’s 
chosen people had been kept in bondage and whither the blessed Mother fled 
with the divine child, to Egypt did the most of them flock. There did they 
begin the permanent warfare of soul against flesh. There did the anchorites 
eat their bread in the sweat of their brows, dividing their time between fasts, 
prayers and manual labor. Amid the leaders of these “fathers of the desert,” 
as they are frequently called, arose the figures of St. Anthony and St. 
Pachomius. They were, perhaps, the first who gave a rule and mode of life 
to their followers. They were the founders of the vast empire of monasticism. 
From these beginnings monastic life waxed strong and spread under the 
guidance and inspiration of St. Basil and St. Augustine in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. From Egypt the monks gradually overflowed into the neighbor- 
ing provinces, and toward the close of the fifth century St. Benedict became, 
in a special way, father of the monks of the west. In his time, perhaps, did 
monasticism reach its meridian. Many evolutions have taken place since, to 
meet new conditions and new demands, but in matters essential all are the 
same until this day; the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, approved 
and accepted by Holy Mother Church, are the fibre of all monasticism. 
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To analyze: The genius of monastic life is founded in the desire to do not 
only that which is demanded of all, under pain of eternal failure, but to do 
more: to follow Christ’s counsels, to be generous in one’s devotion to Him, 
as he was lavish in His love. The soul of the religious life is founded in the 
will to serve God with all one’s might, to consecrate to Him every faculty 
and every energy. It is essentially a reaction from the secular life, which is 
lacking in that constancy insured by the vows, and it is likewise a manly 
flight from the secular life, man’s inconstancy being the chief cause of his 
unhappiness. We say manly in contradistinction to cowardly because the 
monks were not cowards, but men of the most heroic type. One admires 
the Japanese on account of what is termed their fatalism, which may mean 
fanaticism. As to its power considered a motive for action, however, there 
can scarcely be a question; whereas the self-restraint, self-abasement, holy 
indifference of the monks were legitimate and logical deductions from the 
rational principle that man has no permanent home here, that he is an exile 
from the fatherland, that there are only two realities, heaven and hell— 
all the rest a passing pageant—and that he must keep his lower nature in 
subjection lest it destroy him; and likewise in order to follow closely the 
promptings of the higher or spiritual nature and offer to God the best that 
is in him. 

The age of martyrdom had passed; not by this forcible method were the 
monks expected to immolate themselves, but by the slow process of a life 
martyrdom—of a voluntary life of sacrifice of appetite and will. 

Having thus looked into the essential condition or nature of monasticism, 
we next examine its works. At the head of the chapter be it written, the reli- 
gious orders are but an integral part of Christianity. 

Without the practice of the religious vows by men and women the Church 
of God would still exist, and would bear her sorrows and win her triumphs, 
fulfilling her Divine mission; yet she would be shorn of much of her strength 
and much of her beauty. Her note of holiness, which is the outward man- 
ifestation of her divine origin and the attestation of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, would be dimmed and scarred and less resplendent in the eyes of 
the world. Aside, however, from the question of what the religious have 
done for the Church, we might inquire into the intellectual and material 
benefits bequeathed by them to the world. Were they agents of civilization, 
benefactors, and does the world owe them a debt for benefits conferred? 
Immediately that this notion is proposed we may expect the old, old story 
concerning the dark ages. To be honest and fair about this very matter, it 
would be well to remember that the chief witnesses—in point of fact the only 
witnesses—against the middle ages are the monks themselves. Now, if we 
believe them against themselves, when they bear witness, in a spirit of sad- 
ness, because of conditions entirely beyond their control, we should hear them 
likewise as witnesses for their own cause. This much being promised, 
what was the true state of affairs during the dark ages? 

If there is one fact which stands out more boldly than another, and re- 
quires no special emphasis, it is this: the triumph of mind over matter was 
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never so fully illustrated or accomplished as during the period of recon- 
struction—the transition period—when humanity passed out of the throes 
of dying paganism into the new birth of Christianity, the period from the 
time when Gregory the Great, himself the first monk-Pope, brought the true 
beauty and sublimity of monastic life before the world until the Renaissance. 
During that period the monks were intellectual forces before which the great- 
est military powers trembled. In the days of St. Bernard the monks actually 
ruled the destinies of the world as well as of the Church. More than once 
did they energize and Christianize the warlike spirit of Europe, which had 
been busied in petty feuds, and direct it against the common enemy, the 
Turk, in the Crusades. No great cause could be asserted without their as- 
sistance, and no great movement could be undertaken without their consent. 
The monasteries were the depositories of intellect, the seminaries the 
granaries. From sheer necessity did Jacob’s children go to Egypt in quest 
of corn; so to the monastaries, as centres of educational and intellectual life, 
came the youth of the land, as did St. Bede, a boy of twelve. 

The monks taught religion, philosophy, the sciences and arts, and the 
mechanical crafts; in fact everything that is taught in the common school, 
and likewise in the universities of to-day. It is obvious to note the religious 
origin of most of the great universities. We here in America boast of our 
grand progress along intellectual lines, we point with pride to our public 
school system, considering and proclaiming it the greatest argument in favor 
of the stability and perpetuity of our government, the greatest child of our 
republicanism, the palladium of our liberty; yet notwithstanding our free 
education and our technical education and our countless examinations, in 
the one and the other of which God is never mentioned, we are only groping 
our way back slowly and painfully and with much noise and clamor to that 
which was done silently and well by the religious orders of old. What the 
monks were doing for the boys the various orders of women were doing 
tor the maidens, and in the few arts which were open to girls of that 
comparatively early time instruction was given by the nuns. It may be 
conceded, too, that in music and song, and in everything that makes for a 
liberal education, the girls of old were not inferior to their sisters of to-day, 
while in the practical, useful affairs of life they received better training. 

It is scarcely possible to find words more fitting in which to describe the 
office and work of the monastic system than those employed by the non- 
Catholic Maitland in the preface of his work, “The Dark Ages.” He 
epitomizes, crystallizes the whole situation: “It is quite impossible,” he 
says, “to touch the subject of monasticism without rubbing off some of the 
dirt which has been heaped upon it. It is impossible to get even a superficial 
knowledge of the medieval history of Europe without seeing how greatly 
the world of that period was indebted to the monastic orders, and feeling 
that, whether they were good or bad in other matters, monasteries were 
beyond all price of those days of misrule and turbulence as places where 
(it may be imperfectly, yet better than elsewhere) God was worshipped; as a 
quiet and religious refuge to helpless infancy and feeble old age, a shelter of 
respectful sympathy for the orphan, the maiden and the desolate widow; 
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as central points whence agriculture was to spread over bleak hills and bar- 
ren downs and marshy plains and deal bread to millions perishing with 
hunger and its pestilential train, as repositories of the learning which then 
was and well-springs of the learning which was to be; as nurseries of art and 
science, giving the stimulus, the means and the reward to invention, and 
aggregating around them every head that could devise and every hand that 
could execute; as the nucleus of the city which in after-days of pride should 
crown its palaces and bulwarks with the towering cross of its cathedral. This 
I think no man can deny. I believe it is true, and I love to think of it. I 
hope that I see the good hand of God in it and the visible trace of His 
mercy that is over all His works. Let me thankfully believe that thousands 
(of these monks) were men of enlarged minds, purified affections and 
holy lives; that they were justly revered by men and favorably accepted by 
God” (preface to first edition, page 2). 

We might supplement this beautiful picture, though we could scarcely hope 
to improve it by quotations from other equally unbiased authors. Suffice it 
to say that the philosophy of an age which produced St. Thomas Aquinas, 
himself a Dominican monk, is the philosophy of this date. We have 
wrenched from nature many of her profound secrets, we have made won- 
derful progress in inventions, mechanical and otherwise, but the metaphysics 
of the middle or so-called dark ages is the metaphysics of to-day. In fact, 
during the lifetime of our late illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII., who by universal 
acknowledgment was the ripest scholar of his time, one of the noblest titles 
bestowed on him was that he was the greatest living exponent of the 
theology and philosophy of St. Thomas. The benefits derived from mo- 
nastic institutions along every line of endeavor are scarcely longer in dispute. 
The spirit of Voltaire, which was a spirit of satire and blasphemy, rather than 
one of honest research and proof, is fast becoming unpopular. Thanks, 
‘especially, are due to the painstaking care of the sturdy Teuton monks and 
priests, who are to-day, and have been for twenty-five years, rewriting the his- 
tory of the middle ages from the most authentic sources. They have adopted 
in the full Cicero’s principle that history should be “the witness of ages, the 
torch of truth, the life of memory, the oracle of life, the interpreter of the 
past.” They recognize that to be impartial it is necessary to be complete; to 
show only the virtues of a human creature or a historic period is to betray 
truth. Accordingly, with the virtues they show likewise the vices. Vices? 
Yes; Ignorance, idleness and immorality. Behold the trinity of faults 
peculiar to the monks and nuns in general! With the first we have done. 
As to the second, a comparison will not be out of place. In these United 
States to-day we are making a strenuous effort to regulate, by enactment, 
the hours one may be employed. Modern labor unions demand for the 
toiler eight hours’ sleep, eight hours’ work, and eight hours’ play, amuse- 
ment, or whatever else you see fit to term it. Let us look into the law of St. 
Benedict, which is the one most generally or universally followed. He 
knew well the danger of idleness. All monastics know it. With them idle- 
ness is accepted, as a truism puts it, as the “mother of vice.” Six hours’ 
sleep, seven hours’ manual labor, two hours’ study. The monks arose at 
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midnight to chant the divine office and the other parts of the canonical 
office, and seven times a day were they called together for public prayer, 
The fragments of time left over were devoted to the reflection of the body 
and recreation. These persons idle? No! they were laborers. The mag- 
nificence of their buildings, the perfection of the tillage of their farms, 
the variety of their works give the lie to the charge. 

Immorality! That charge is modern; it finds no real historic footing. 
Human weakness leaves its mark on every institution of man, and did not 
some few persons, in the long history of monasteries, forget themselves and 
their duties it would be a miracle quite of divine protection. Yet the mo- 
nastic institutions ahe beyond question the most splendid monuments of faith, 
the noblest creations of charity and the most perfect embodiment of the self- 
devotion, purity and abnegation taught by the Gospel. But the monks became 
wealthy! Yes, as the natural consequence of their industry, and the con- 
fidence of their contemporaries. There is no evidence, however, that they 
misused their wealth. They were, by common consent, good landlords, 
their charities knew no limit, they assumed the burden of looking after the 
afflicted whoever they were and wherever found, and only too well did 
England know this truth when too late. The wealth of the religious 
prompted the confiscation of their property, the first and most direct result 
of which was to make the counties instead of the monks owners and 
proprietors of that reproach of our civilization, the poorhouse. It would be 
an interesting study to find out whether God’s poor, who are always to be 
with us, preferred the open-handed charities of the religious or the stinted 
commercialism of our modern poor boards. But enough! The vindication 
of the religious of the middle ages, so belittled and belabored during the 
eighteenth and a part of the nineteenth centuries, has dawned, and the 
youngest child of that great family, the followers of St. Paul of the Cross, 
whose special duty or obligation it is to cultivate, besides the usual vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience, a continual devotion to the Sacred Pas- 
sion, the source, the fountain of all blessings, the Passionists, as they 
delight to call themselves and to be called, are come among us. Here on 
this beautiful hilltop, from this point of vantage, will they continue the 
work of their great ancestors in the way of perfection. Here will they 
continue the work which the other members of religious bodies are doing 
in every corner of our favored land, yea, in every corner of the world. Here 
will they train their young Levites, who, as giants running their course, 
will bring the glad tidings of joy to generations yet unborn, perhaps to 
peoples yet uncivilized. From this as a central point will they bring peace 
to many a soul within the territorial limits of our splendid diocese. Their 
lofty eloquence, begotten in monastic solitude, will stir to its depths and warm 
many a heart grown cold and callous to its eternal interests. Like the great 
Precursor they will make the crooked way straight and the rough ways 
plain. They will prepare the way of the Lord. How badly the world needed 
a Redeemer only the history of the world can tell. Yet never more than 
now did humanity need help, support and encouragement, and are not 
the religious doing their full share? 
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We are rejoiced and proud to have here with us to-day the representative 
of the august person of the Vicar of Christ. He is charged with the burden 
and honor of supreme church government in this realm. Yet he is a monk. 
In youth he selected to follow during life the rule of the seraphic St. 
Francis, and to be clothed in the humble brown habit of a Bonaventure and 
Anthony of Padua; but Mother Church had other designs. She sought him 
out, clothed him with the kingly purple and has set him to rule. 

Is there any department of human needs or sorrows in which the monks 
and nuns have not their place and their labor? Look about at their work! 
They are engaged in the work of education, and from the highest to the 
lowest division they adequately fill every part. They train and educate, heart 
and head, those who will in time be the Catholic leaders in social life. They 
train the lads who are fast pushing their way into professional and commer- 
cial classes. They are training the children of the people, nay, the children 
of the poor, who are thus no burden on the State treasury. Again, what 
form of human sorrows do they not seek to alleviate? In our hospitals and 
infirmaries, in the chamber of the rich and the hovel of the poor, in the 
slums of our great cities. To them come as an inheritance the poor, the out- 
cast and the sin-laden. In the words of Leo XIII., of happy memory “The 
poor, the lowly and the disinherited, those who were loved by Our Lord.” 
Go to our Mercy Hospital and see if these angels of mercy, the gentle sis- 
ters, are not quietly doing their part to make bright and cheerful the hours 
remaining to those who are smitten with disease? See how the pain-drawn 
face lights up at the hopeful word which seems an echo of the voice of a 
dear mother long gone to her reward. Go to St. Patrick’s Asylum in Hyde 
Park, and from there to St. Joseph’s Infant Home in Green Ridge, both 
situated on hilltops overlooking this swarming city, and learn how God, in 
the person of those good sisters, has given a mother to the orphan and a pro- 
tector to the desolate. 

Go to Rockwell Place, another hilltop. Go into the home of the nuns of the 

.Good Shepherd—beautiful Christ-like name !—and see with how gentle a hand 
they touch the moral ulcers of those sad victims of man’s passions; with 
how gentle a voice they speak of hope to those who were without hope, 
and with what ineffable patience they win back to God, when every other 
agency has failed, that which was lost. Here about this diocese, about this 
city, are all these religious gathered, subject to one authority, that of our 
right reverend bishop, always upholding his hands and helping him to ac- 
complish his apostolic mission, helping him to keep alive the spirit of the 
meek and humble Nazarene. Ask the question, what do the religious thus 
labor for, in season and out of season, never tiring, never complaining? 
Ask are the religious of our day ignorant or idle, or immoral! No. Though 
their lives are cast often in the rough places of the world, they have modesty 
for a veil and they fear not. Many of them bear their lives in their hands 
daily, doing gladly whatever of good they may, ever ready to continue the 
battle or lay down that life when He, the teacher and model of perfection, 
wills. Does not all this, which is true and less than true, constrain the 
judgment of the men of our land? Yes; in part, but not entirely. Their 
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good deeds and good lives are but a feeble reflex of the deeds and life of 
Christ. Men saw that life and those deeds and said, “He hath a devil.” “The 
servant is not greater than the Lord, and what they have done to me that 
also will they do to you.” 

One thought we have not touched, and any study of monasticism would 
be incomplete without it, namely, the continual prayer of the religious. Only 
the lips of the Redeemer will be able to tell on the Last Day what they have 
done to avert God’s anger and to bring back prodigal sons. “The Kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence.” And to storm it continuously is the duty of 
the religious, the science of the saints. The pagan, Homer, brightened with 
an almost divine light Grecian mythology when he made Pheenix say to 
Achilles: “Even the gods permit themselves to be persuaded. Every day 
men, after offending them, succeed in appeasing them with vows, with 
offerings, with sacrifices, with libations, with prayers.” St. Augustine Chris- 
tianized the idea when he said: “The less a monk labors in anything else 
but prayer, the more serviceable is he to man.” St. Luke says: “We ought 
always to pray” (xviii. 1). This at first seems impossible of accomplish- 
ing, but the religious interpreted it in a practical way, and to a monk do 
we owe the thought, “to labor is to pray.” Every act of the daily lives of 
the religious was a prayer, whether these lives were hidden in the cloisters, 
or whether they wore themselves out in the strenuous work of giving mis- 
sions, as these Fathers do, or whether, like the Little Sisters of the Poor 
or the Sisters of Nazareth, they paraded the streets in quest of assistance 
for those who are unfortunate. Always living and doing for God, they 
sought no rewards at the hands of men. With a consecration and devotion 
truly heroic, influenced by a single motive, the greater honor and glory of 
God, they prayed always. 

But why use the past tense? The age of heroes and heroines is not past. 
The chord that vibrated to the call of duty in the early monastics and 
missionaries is still subject to the touch of omnipotence, and while we are 
gathered here to-day to dedicate to God this beautiful monastery, this ser- 
mon in stone and brick and mortar, other members of this congregation of 
St. Paul are exemplifying on the mountain tops of South America the 
highest, holiest and best promptings of zeal for the spread of the kingdom 
of Christ on earth and the application of the fruits of His Sacred Passion, 
that godly prayer of propitiation, to the souls of men. 

We welcome you, Fathers of the Passionist Congregation. We have need 
for you and work for you. “Every excellent work shall be justified, and 
the worker thereof shall be honored therein.” The world will never be- 
come too good or too perfect. It will ever have need of the exemplification 
of your constitution, your rule and the spirit of your founder. The world 
has need, just now, of your example of obedience. These are days of self- 
will, when every one wishes to govern and many are unwilling to be gov- 
erned by God or man; when the spirit of anarchy is becoming bold, is ram- 
pant; when atheistic Socialism has many devotees. The world needs your 
example of chastity and purity now perhaps more than ever; when brazen 
shame flaunts itself in our city streets, when domestic infidelity has become 
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so shockingly common, and flows in torrents into the sinks of our over- 
worked divorce courts, thence into the public press. The world needs the 
example of your ‘voluntary poverty, because our modern capitalists have 
out-Croesused Croesus; because the height of men’s ambitions is the pos- 
session of unlimited wealth; because we are gone mad in our rush after riches 
and God has been crowded out of our lives. Again, Fathers, we welcome you 
in the name of humanity, in the name of the Church, and in the name of God, 
from all of whom the religious orders merit so well. We expect much of 
you, we expect that you will maintain, undimmed, the brightest traditions of 
monasticism; and ever remember, that if the names of those who have shed 
lustre on monastic institutions in the past were blotted out of the history 
of the world, then would humanity be robbed of its noblest and best types, 
then would the Church be deprived of her ablest chiefs and defenders, then 
would the world be returned to the threshold of civilization, if not to the 
shades of barbarism, and then would heaven be decimated of its brightest 
confessors and virgins. Write another chapter in the history of the relig- 
ious orders here. Write it large. Enhance in it, if possible, the traditions 
of the past, and emblazon on it the hopes of the future. Above and beyond 
all, write it luminous in the Book of Life, where the breath of slander does 
not mar and where flattery does not elate; where it will be justified and 
you will be honored. In the words of St. Paul to the Romans: “Overcome 
evil by good,” and may God bless you! 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 


ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 


REV. BERTRAND L, CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The School of God and its Scholars. 


The Holy Scriptures begin with a sublime description of the 
creation of the world, as a work of God’s omnipotence, wisdom and 
love. The universe is the school of God which teaches men His 
beauty and glory: Jnvisibilia enim ipsius a creatura'mundi per ea, 
quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur. A rational view of nature 
as God’s creation, a thorough knowledge of modern progress in the 


study of the laws and forces of the universe, and the sublime view of 
created things put forth in all Holy Writ, especially in the Psalms, 
the prophets, the sapiential books, the book of Job and the epistle to 
the Romans—these should urge the sacred orator to preach, from 
time to time, on the existence, immensity and majesty of God. His 
proofs and illustrations may be drawn most effectively from nature; _ 
not to argue with skeptics, but to open the eyes of his hearers to the 
beauty of the world in which they live. This is especially important 
in our day, when, though the deeper study of nature’s laws is ever 
declaring the glory of God, the natural foundations of religion are 
being everywhere persistently undermined. 

The Sacred Scriptures are ever declaring that all things in the 
universe, from the atom to the cherub, are governed by an eternal 
law, which guides every creature in a way corresponding to its 
nature. In this way, physics, chemistry, and indeed all the sciences 
are viewed in the light of theology—are regarded as a message 
from God. And for that very reason there can be no contradiction 
possible between the book of nature and the book of revelation. 
It is true that this does not solve all difficulties, but it leads a man 
to see that they all may be solved. 
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Seldom, indeed, has the Church decided the meaning of particular 
passages of the Scriptures. She assigns to the theologians the duty 
of ever striving to ascertain the true interpretation of the Book of 
books. In like manner, the book of nature is far from being read 
through. The progress of science, the development of theology and 
the activity of the Church’s magisterium are all conducing slowly 
but surely to a greater and more perfect harmony between nature 
and revelation, science and the Bible. That the universe is the 
school of God is clearly taught us in the Sacred Scriptures, espe- 
cially in Genesis. Men are everywhere asking: What is the true 
teaching of science? The modern sacred orator must echo their 
questionings and give the answer. 

But the supernatural builds upon the natural. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find the divine beams of the supernatural shin- 
ing in the garden of paradise. Man is nobly created, and still more 
nobly endowed with grace. Adam is our first parent by nature and 
by grace. He is to transmit to the human race both the natural and 
the supernatural life. Thus from the very first pages of the Bible 
the supernatural end of man and the supernatural life which he 
ought to live is solemnly insisted upon. The natural and the super- 
natural are wonderfully united by God Himself. That great book 
of the sacred orator, the Sacred Scriptures, warns him emphatically : 
Be a teacher of supernatural truth and of supernatural life. 


The Fall, and the Promise of a Redeemer. 


Our first parents yielded to the serpent’s tempting, and their fall 
shattered men’s prospects for a life of perfect happiness here on 
earth. Their infidelity brings in its train actual and original sin, 
rebellion and death. But still on the very threshold of the garden 
of Eden the hope of a Redeemer shines from heaven upon our first’ 
parents and the human race. In the Protoevangelium we read of 
the woman with her child—the Mother of God with the world’s 
Saviour. Still the prospect is gloomy. God, therefore, takes care 
that from century to century the hope of the Messias becomes 
brighter and brighter, until, in the fulness of time, He comes to 
save His people. Here the sacred orator has abundant material for 
sermons on sin and its consequences, grace, salvation, Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin. 
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The Divine Plan for Man’s Salvation. 


The revelation of God is addressed to'all mankind. The Saviour 
of men is promised, and at once His light begins to shine and His 
grace to work. But fallen man must co-operate with Him. In the 
words of God to Cain, we can read the divine command to mankind, 
fallen indeed, yet not without God’s grace. Sub te erit appetitus 
peccati; tu dominaberts illius.—“But the lust thereof shall be under 
thee and thou shalt have dominion over it.” In these words the 
sacred orator discovers the great principle of self-mastery, which 
our Saviour insisted upon so earnestly, taught as a conditio sine qua 
non in the very first pages of Holy Writ: a most useful homiletic sug- 
gestion. 

According as men are true or false to this principle, they become 
separated into the sons of God and the children of this world.’ 
The latter soon become from the standpoint of human progress 
superior to the sons of God.“ But God will conquer. His grace 
is at the disposal of all. Every man has free will. Conquer yourself, 
is the divine command. 


The Moral Ruin of Mankind and Its Chief Cause. 


It took a long time for the world to lose the clear idea of God it 
had from the beginning. Idolatry was still alien to the race, 
although the lives of men were not being governed by the standard 
of God’s holy law. We are told in Genesis and by St. Paul, in his 
profound commentary on Genesis—the Epistle to the Romans— 
that the primary cause of men’s ruin was the widespread indifference 
to the Creator of nature and supernature. What a precious warn- 
ing this is for the sacred orator. Mankind totally dependent upon 
God in the natural order and supernaturally destined to a mysterious 
end, eternal happiness in the beatific vision—is on the road to de- 
struction, as soon as it ceases to reverence Almighty God, and re- 
fuses to be governed by his moral law. The creature is in every 
fibre of his being God’s own property. Homo creatius est, ut laudet 
Deum, ei reverentiam exhibeat, eique serviat, et per haec salvet 
animam suam. As soon as the creature loses sight of God, he rushes 
to destruction, like a fast rushing railroad train jumping the track; 
a frightful catastrophe is sure to follow. Men become “wandering 


*Gen. iii. 15. *Gen. iv. 7. ®Gen. vi. 2. ‘Gen. iv. 5, 6. 
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stars, to whom the storm of darkness is reserved forever.” Sidera 
errantia quibus procella tenebrarum reservata est in aeternum.* 
As we have already hinted, St. Paul in a few words paints their 
downfall: Cum cognovissent Deum, non sicut Deum glorificaverunt 
aut gratias egerunt ; sed evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis et obscura- 
tum est insipiens cor eorum. . . Propter quod tradidit illos Deus 
in desideria cordis eorum.* ‘The result is that the true idea of God 
is lost, and the worship of the true religion ceases ; everywhere there 
is an increase of worldliness, sensuality, and pride. With their 
refusal to worship God, men fall into every possible error and sin 
and are governed and ruled by their passions. 


The Destruction of Mankind in the Deluge. 


Fhe marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of men,® 
and the wanton sensuality which ruled and ruined mankind (omnis 
quippe caro corruperat iram suam super terram)* brought about 
the first crisis of revelation. God taught men the malice of sin by 
the terrible punishment of the deluge. Still the deluge was an evi- 
dence of God’s mercy as well as of His justice. He saved the 
patriarch Noe in the ark, thus assuring the world a pure race of 
men; He entrusts to him the spiritual heritage of supernatural rev- 
elation. The new race shall never be destroyed on account of sin,” 
and the rainbow with its sevenfold beauty shall ever be the sign in 
the heavens of God’s promised word. 

But even this terrible catastrophe of the deluge did not imply the 
eternal destruction of all who perished in its waters. It is very in- 
teresting to observe how the New Testament Scriptures throw a 
light upon this dreadful night of disaster. In the first Epistle of 
St. Peter, we are told how the risen Christ preached to the souls in 
Limbo, and even to those ‘‘who in time past had been incredulous, 
when they waited for the patience of God in the days of Noe when 
the ark was a building.”* Thus we learn that even in the last mo- 
ments of this unspeakable calamity many repented of their sins with 
heartfelt sorrow. This passage affords us a divine insight into the 
crises and catastrophes of the world’s history v. g. wars, pestilences, 
slavery hunting, the misfortunes of nations and peoples. It shows us 
how man in his extreme necessity calls upon God, and can gain sal-- 





*Jude i. 3. *Rom. i. 21 seq. "Gen. vi. 2. ‘Gen. vi. 16. 
°Gen. ix. I5. *I. Pet. iii. 20. 
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vation, for grace is always his for the asking, “Erat lux vera quae 
illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum.,’? 

The sacred orator can use the history of the deluge as an illustra- 
tion of the divine judgment upon sins of the flesh. Our Savior 
Himself appeals to the deluge as a motive of fear of God’s judg- 
ment, which takes the sinner unawares and crushes him. Still even 
in the severe punishment of God’s justice shines again the light of 
His mercy. “And as it was in the days of Noe, so shall also the 
Coming of the Son of Man be. For as in the days before the flood, 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the ark; and they knew not till 
the flood came, and took them all away; so shall also the Coming of 
the Son of Man be.’ 


The First Separation of Mankind. 


God still speaks to the entire race of men. True, He promises 
never more to destroy it. But the power of sin again threatens to 
hinder the divine plans, so God teaches men its malice by scattering 
the sinners over the face of the earth.’ While blessing the faithful 
ones He also promises a welcome to the wanderers as soon as they 
repent of their iniquity. 

When for example, sin enters the family of Noe, and threatens 
to destroy the new race in its beginning, God curses Chanaan,* and 
cuts off the Chanaanites from the stock of revelation. This curse is 
not, however, a personal damning of all the descendants of Cham— 
a particular judgment must decide that—but it implies their exclu- 
sion from the direct path of divine revelation. 

Thus on the one hand we see God’s curse upon sin, and on the 
other the free election of God’s grace whereby He chooses whomso- 
ever He wills, and allows no obstacle to hinder His divine plans. A 
most suggestive thought to the sacred orator. 





John i. 9; cf. iii. 19. *Matt. xxiv. 37-39. °Gen. xi. 8. ‘Gen. ix. 25. 
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SEVEN CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR FIRST CONFESSION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


IV.—RESOLUTION. 


I would like, my dear children, to do two things for you during 
these days of preparation for your first Confession. It would please 
me very much and I would give great thanks to God, if I helped you 
to receive the Sacrament of Penance in the best possible way, and if 
I coaxed you to make a promise to never commit sin, a promise so 
strong that nothing in this great, big world could make you break it. 

You must pray to obtain these two graces. There is really 
nothing else which God might give you which would make you so 
happy as that double grace. You may do much; in fact, there is 
hardly anything that you can not do by prayer. But there is some- 
thing else which will aid you. That one thing is to think. I know 
that it is not very easy for children of your age to keep your minds 
upon anything seriously for a long time. But still you may, if you 
will, do a little thinking. You know yourselves that it is worth your 
while to think. You do quite a number of things without thinking. 
Some of them are not wrong, but some of them are, and you give 
as an excuse—not seldom, when your father or your mother is 
offended with you—you give as an excuse that you did what they 
are questioning you about, without thinking. In fact, you say to 
yourselves, when you look at some of your actions, that you wonder 
why you did them, and that if you had thought just for one moment 
more you would never, never, have said such a word or been guilty 
of such an action. Now you understand why I ask you to think. 

I am going to beg of you to think just a very little. I am going to 
beg of you to think about sin, so that you will always remember that 
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it is the worst thing that can happen to you. Every day of your 
lives you will be asked to do something that God forbids. The devil 
will ask you, and what is called the world will ask you, and some- 
times you will desire of your own selves, to commit sin. This means 
that every day of your life you must fight against this great danger, 
it means that until you die you will scarcely be free for a single day 
from the risk of falling into sin. You must therefore prepare for 
this fight every day. If you begin now to stand up against sin you 
will grow braver and braver, so that in the end sin will be more 
afraid of you than you will be afraid of sin. You know that you 
need never fall into sin unless you will it. You know that your enemy 
is very strong, but he is never strong enough to beat you against your 
will. He is very powerful, but he is not more powerful than God 
and you together. Hence, if you really mean to keep away from sin, 
God will always be on your side and you will always win. 

Look at the helpers you have. Look at those who take part in this 
fight. There you are yourself, and if in the awful moment you pray 
at once on your side stands your beautiful guardian angel and your 
loving Mother, the blessed Virgin Mary, and God with His grace: 
against you there is only the devil. Now, in a fight like that who 
ought to win? You say immediately, why, I ought to win. So it is, 
my dear children. Remember this when you are tempted to do 
wrong. Remember how many and how powerful are those upcn 
whom you have every right to call; remember that they will be at 
your side just as soon as they hear your cry. Remember this and 
do not give way, but be brave soldiers and fight hard, and think that 
God and Christ and the queen of heaven and all the angels are look- 
ing down upon you, and that there will be great joy in heaven be- 
cause you have fought well and won the crown. 

You must become more and more sure that there is one thing that 
you will never let enter your life. I have said it so often that at once 
you say, that one thing is sin. You see, I am saying many things 
over and over again. The reason is that I am more anxious than I 
can tell you to have this thought of mine against sin stick for- 
ever in your minds. I wish the hatred for sin, for any kind of sin, 
for all sin, to be so strong that no matter where or how you see it 
you will have so powerful a disgust for it that the very sight of it 
will not only make you afraid, but really sicken you, so that you will 
run away from it at once. 
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I am looking ahead to the future—to your future. You may be 
all right now, but I have in my mind the days that are to come. 
I am afraid of those days. I do not know what they will bring 
you. You know that sometimes children who are very good 
when they grow up change their lives altogether. They forget 
their Church and all that their Church bids them do. When 
younger they never missed Mass on Sundays or holydays of 
obligation; they always said their morning and their night prayers ; 
they never ate meat on Friday or on days on which it was not al- 
lowed. Their lives are not the same as when they were young, as 
when they were preparing for their first Confession. What has 
come over them? They have simply lost their hatred for sin; they 
are no longer afraid of it. They used to go to Confession and Com- 
munion once every month, and now they scarcely go once a year. 
They used to love to go to the Sacraments, they felt so happy after 
receiving absolution, and now they lost their taste for all the good 
practices of their early days, and at last a time comes when they 
forget their Church altogether, and you know, my dear children, that 
when they forget their Church, it is the same thing as forgetting God, 
and you understand that they are running a great risk of never 
seeing God at all. Can you imagine anything more awful than that? 

What brings such a state of things about? That terrible thing 
will always happen when one begins to lose hatred for sin. You do 
not wonder, I am sure, when I tell you all these things about sin, you 
do not wonder why I am all the time begging you to ask God to make 
you feel toward sin as you feel toward cholera, smallpox, yellow 
fever or death. When you start in to stop hating sin you begin 
to love it. You know how dangerous it is to trust one you know is 
your worst enemy. You never can tell when such an enemy will lay 
in wait for you to do you harm. Your worst enemy can not begin 
to hurt you as much as sin. Sin can cast you body and soul into 
hell and forever. Sin will hate you as much as you love it. Sin will 
never spare you. Sin will never have any mercy upon you. Sin 
will never be satisfied till it makes you its slave. Sin will never stop 
until it owns you body and soul. Sin wants only one thing, and that 
is your soul. Sin means only one thing, and that is to keep your 
soul wretched in this life and prevent it from ever being happy with 
God in the next. 

So you see sin is your worst enemy. Sin is a murderer. 
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Sin is an assassin, that is, one who kills by a stab in the dark, 
I can not say things bad enough about sin. I can not paint. it 
black enough for you. Have you ever heard of all the harm done by 
sin? No, my dear children, not all the books in the world would be 
able to hold all the evil for which we must blame sin. You have been 
told about the beautiful angels. They were the first creatures God 
made for Himself. I could not make you understand how bright 
they are. They are the messengers of God. They come to us from 
Him, and they go from us to Him. As some one has said in verse: 


“Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 

And up and down the skies, 

With winged sandals shod, 

The angels come and go, the messengers of God.” 


They are more lovely than you can dream of. You have seen them 
in pictures, but those pictures do not give you the least idea of how 
fair they are. God did not place them in heaven at once. It was 
necessary for them, as it is for us, to fight their way to perfect happi- 
ness. They were to be tried, and if they were found faithful then 
an eternal crown was to be theirs; but if they were found wanting 
then they were to be forever miserable. The trial God put them to 
was to them what a temptation is to us. You know a temptation is 
something that asks us to do wrong, something that asks us to break 
the commandments in some way or other, something that asks us to 
disobey God. We know that we have many temptations. The angels 
had only one which in some way or other invited them not to do what - 
God told them to do, which, in other words, invited them to commit 
sin. Nobody knows what kind of a temptation it was. Try, my dear 
children, to let your thoughts go back, oh, so many years, until you 
get to that moment when the trial of the angels took place. They 
were not yet in heaven, remember. As I told you, they had to win 
heaven as we have to win it. They had to fight for it as we have 
to fight for it. If they had been in heaven they would have seen 
God, and once having seen God they would love Him so much that 
they could not love anything else but Him, and therefore could not 
love sin. Try and make a picture in your own minds of all those 
angels. They were so good to look upon. Then there were so many. 
Look upon that shining army, bright as the sun and beautiful as the 
moon. Think how God, looking down upon them, must have loved 
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them. Now listen to the order of the Almighty. Possibly St. Ga- 
briel, the archangel, sent the sound of his trumpet through all their 
ranks and told them what the Lord wished them to do. They heard 
the command. It must have been something not at all easy to do. 
It was so hard that every angel may have halted and wondered. 
Every one is fighting with himself. Each one says, will I or will I not 
obey. It is all done in a second. Many say, I will not serve; the 
others all say, I will obey because God is not only my Father, but my 
Master, and whatever He orders must be done. 

St. John, the apostle, it was he who wrote one of the four gos- 
pels, and then, in his old age, the last book in the Bible, which is 
called the Apocalypse, and in which he tells us that he had been 
carried to the highest heaven, and had been allowed to see the won- 
derful things therein, the wonderful things not only of the present, 
but of the past and the future; gives us just a little bit of news of 
that minute which was so full of danger for those angels. Think, 
if you can, how many were the angels. They can not be counted; 
they are more in number than the grains of sand on all the shores 
of the world; they are more in number than all the drops of all the 
rivers and lakes and seas and oceans anywhere and everywhere. 

Some of those angels would not listen to God. They did what 
pleased themselves, and did not care whether they did something 
displeasing to their Maker. They did not know how much they 
displeased Him. Had they known how angry they made Him, 
had they known how much their disobedience was to make them 
suffer, they would never have fallen into their great sin—never. 
But they did fall. They did commit sin. Their sin was a very 
great sin; it was a mortal sin. You remember what I told you 
about mortal sin. Just think of it! 

This was the first sin ever committed. It was the first sin 
God ever saw. Just see what He did when it came before His 
eyes. It is well always to remember this. As he treated this 
first mortal sin He may treat all mortal sins. In fact, as He 
treated the sin of the angels, so will He deal with the mortal 
sins which they have done who die and come before Him with- 
out washing away those sins in the Sacrament of Penance. The 
angels were away above us. They were more perfect than we are. 
They were pure spirits. They had no bodies and so they could not 
die. God loves every creature He makes. He loves us, as you know, 
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very, very much; but I feel that He loved the angels even more 
than He loves us. Think of this. Yet in spite of it, call to mind how 
terribly He punished them. What did He do to them on account of 
that one sin? 

First they had no time to tell God how sorry they were for their 
bad deed. Perhaps they did have time to make an act of contrition, 
but they were too proud to make it. I like to think that He gave 
them a chance to become His friends again, but they did not wish to 
do so. Then His anger fell upon them. What happened. They 
were at once cast down into hell. He made hell on account of them. 
They were never to see Him again. He would never smile on them 
again. They were to be in darkness and pain and fire forever. Did 
you ever try to think of the meaning of that word “forever?” How 
many years is it since they were driven from His love? No one can 
tell. Suppose it was ten thousand years ago; suppose it was a hun- 
dred thousand years ago, or a million years. They have been in hell 
all that long, long time. They are there now while I am talking to 
you. All that dreary past does not count for anything. They are 
just as if they were only at the beginning of their great wo. And 
they are going to be there forever. That is, their suffering will 
never end. They are in darkness worse than that of the blackest 
kind you ever saw or any one will ever see, and no matter how far, 
in their grief, they look ahead, they will never see the sign of any 
morning. Never, never, never. They will always be in the dark, 
always, always, always in the night. No moon, no stars in that 
blackness, 

Why do I say so much about the angels who sinned? Be- 
cause I want to make you understand what a terrible thing sin is, 
and how God hates it and how well you must prepare yourself for 
your Confession, so that, like God, you may hate sin more than any- 
thing else. 
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INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING OF YOUNG BEGINNERS 


V.—THE VALUE OF BIBLE History IN THE TRAINING OF YOUNG 


BEGINNERS. 


4.—An Excellent Means to Promote Religious Knowledge in 
Younger Children. 


What the mother or father has told the child about God, the 
Infant Jesus, and the Blessed Virgin; about the Crucified Redeemer, 
and about the Apostles, the child may see with his own eyes partly 
by pictures in the books at home, and partly by representations in 
the house of God. Then are verified the words of Pope Gregory II. 
with which in the controversy on images he defended and justified 
their use against those who assailed them. The Holy Father said: 
“Images are the Bible of the ignorant.” To these ignorant ones 
belong the children, as long as they cannot read the Sacred Scrip- 
tures for themselves. For such as these, the pictorial representa- 
tions of the Bible history are an admirable means for learning. 
These pictures should be large and attractive, and if possible col- 
ored; they should be hung upon the walls of the classroom where 
the children can always see them. Then they will be a perpetual 
instruction for the little ones in Biblical history. The children will 
want to know the meaning of these pictures. Teacher and Cate- 
chist will explain them, where possible in the words of the Bible 
history or of the Bible itself, thereby imparting to them a religious 
knowledge by narratives, before they know that there is a Bible 
history. It will be of all the more value for them when they will 
be able to read. The facts will not then appear strange to them, 
and every time they are read the representations will be clearer 
and more complete, and very soon, if they have ever so little imagina- 
tion, the children will form for themselves excellent pictures of what 
has been read, so that they will no longer need external aids. 


5.—Reading Exercises a Great Help to This Instruction. 


At one time there was used in the schools of Bavaria a little 
book, containing the elementary lessons of religion in language 
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comprehensible to little children, and serving as the first ele- 
mentary exercises in reading. It was called “The Little Book 
About God.” In this invaluable little work the child learned to read, 
And at the same time he learned to repeat short sentences such as 
“All things are from God. God is infinitely good and has created 
and ordered all things for love of mankind. God is everywhere, 
He sees and knows everything. He is pleased with good children. 
He punishes bad children. He lets good children prosper.” 

In addition, many moral lessons were contained in the first part of 
this useful little book. In the second part the child read about the 
birth of Jesus in the stable at Bethlehem, of the adoration of the 
Shepherds, to whom the Angels appeared, and of the three holy 
kings who were led by a wonderful star and came to the Crib 
to adore the Infant. Then the book told about the pilgrimage 
of the twelve-year-old Jesus to Jerusalem, of His miracles, of His 
Passion and death, of His burial and Resurrection, of His appear- 
ances, and of his Ascension into Heaven—subjects which the child 
had often heard about at home and in school. The last part de- 
scribed the sending of the Holy Ghost, and was not quite so easy to 
understand for the little ones ; however, they could be provided with 
a picture of the Apostles assembled, and the tongues of fire over 
their heads. They were reminded that they, too, have been 
sanctified as God’s children, by the Holy Spirit in Baptism, and 
have been chosen for eternal happiness in Heaven. 


6.—Letting the Younger Pupils Share in the Instruction Given to 
the Older Ones. 


A very good means of gradually making known the facts of Holy 
Scripture to the younger pupils, is to let them share in the Biblical 
instruction of the older pupils. This may be easily done where the 
older and younger pupils are together in class. As a rule care should 
be taken that those not reciting should be occupied with their 
own work; but this rule has exceptions. The little ones may be en- 
couraged to listen and pay attention when the older ones are being 
questioned about a Biblical story, or when they are reciting it by 
heart. This should be done chiefly when it is a story about 
which the children have a picture before their eyes. Then 
even the little ones and those of lesser talents will be enabled to 
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answer questions concerning the story they have heard, although 
they may not repeat it perfectly. If the teacher or Catechist under- 
stands how to repeat this story intelligibly it will arouse the attention 
and intelligence of the little ones. 

When the little ones are questioned about what they have heard, 
a perfectly correct answer should not be expected; and a child 
should never be censured for an awkward or inappropriate an- 
swer, or laughed at because of a faulty grammar. Whatever is de- 
ficient must be supplied, what is incorrect, corrected; and by 
carrying on a conversation with the child the matter must be made 
to appear as if the child had given the right answer, or at least, had 
found it gradually, and given it of its own accord. In this manner 
the children’s desire for knowledge will be aroused, their attention 
gained, all shyness and timidity banished, the liking for religious in- 
struction rekindled and the study of religion rendered at once the 
most pleasant and salutary of the entire school course. 


7.—The Sum of Religious Knowledge for the Little Ones. 


The first aim of the Catechist must be to help the children to attain 
a knowledge of the twelve Articles of the Apostles’ Creed. The 
first thing is to have this Creed firmly impressed upon their memo- 
ries, and to have them learn to say it word for word distinctly and 
with devotion. In each Article the children must be aware of what 
they are saying. They may be aided in this by brief explanations 
and by questions. One may here make use of the little Catechism. 
In questioning, the most simple answers should be satisfactory if they 
show at least a partial understanding. If the child is asked: 
“What do you mean when you say: “Almighty Creator of Heaven 
and earth?” and he gives as answer: “That God made Heaven 
and earth,” be satisfied with that. If the child answers to the 
question: “What did the Son of God suffer for love of us?” 
“He sweated blood, was scourged, crowned with thorns, and nailed 
to the cross,” be satisfied for the present. If to the ques- 
tion, “What do you understand by the resurrection of the body?” 
the child answers: “That at the last day all the dead shall live 
again,”’ it suffices. At the same time the children should be assured 
that in time, if they study diligently and are good, they will learn 
much more, and will understand everything far better. 
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Besides the Creed, the pupils should at the very beginning learn 
to say the “Our Father” distinctly, accurately, and devoutly. They 
must never be permitted to say these sacred words without devo- 
tion. Here, too, one should seek by brief explanations and questions 
to impart to the children a knowledge of what they are saying in this 
prayer. Here again let the simplest answers suffice. By saying 
this prayer devoutly the children will gain gradually a thorough 
and right appreciation of this most sacred of prayers. One should 
impress upon them that it is most pleasing to the Heavenly Father, 
and that He will reward the child if he utters these most sacred 
words piously. The same applies to the “Hail Mary.” While the 
Heavenly Father is adored in the “Our Father,” the Mother of the 
Son of God is greeted and honored in the “Hail Mary.” 

Different stories from the Sacred Scriptures recited aloud, will 
afford to teacher and Catechist an opportunity to impress upon the 
children the very important doctrine of the omniscient and om- 
nipresent God, and invite them to have in mind everywhere the omni- 
present God, and to live in the fear of God. At the same time they 
must be cautioned seriously against all lying and against everything 
contrary to modesty. For the children’s spiritual life consists in 
their having God before their mind’s eye, in praying to Him 
and fearing Him. These same stories afford many opportunities to 
exhort the children to be obedient to their parents, and to be at peace 
with their brothers and sisters, always for the reason that God so 
wills it, and because He punishes bad children, while He loves and 
recompenses the obedient and peaceable ones. Even the youngest 
pupils should be held to quiet and attentive behavior during religious 
instruction and while they are in church, and in this particular the 
smallest transgression should not be tolerated. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
A Uniform Catechism for the Province of Rome. 


After an examination of a number of Catechisms, the 
Holy Father has selected the one which is in common use in 
northern Italy, and has ordered it to be used for public 
and private instruction in all the dioceses of the Roman 
Province. He also expresses a desire that uniformity may 
be soon attained in this respect by all the dioceses of Italy. 
(June 14, 1905.) 

II. From the Congregation of the Council. 

Dispensation from Irregularity. 


An Italian seminarian sought for a dispensation from an 
irregularity incurred by the amputation of his leg in con- 
sequence of a knee trouble. The surgeons testified that 
there was no danger of the recurrence of the original dis- 
ease; and a master of ceremonies gave evidence that the 
young man could perform most of the sacred functions 
with security and dignity; he could even genuflect when 
his hands were free to manipulate a contrivance in his 
artificial leg, but from the Consecration to the Communion 
he would be able to make only a profound bow. The 
petition was granted “onerata Episcopi conscientia super 
necessitate aut utilitate ordinationis Oratoris in bonum 
diocesis.” 

A deacon of Lyons, who suffers from occasional attacks 
of epilepsy, also applied for a dispensation. The doctors 
testified that his condition had steadily improved and that 
the seizures were rare and generally during the night. It 
was decided, however, that for the present the request could 
not be granted. 
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III. From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
Concerning Confessors for Nuns. 

The Bishop of Havana received the following replies in 
answer to the questions on this point: 

1. The bishop may appoint the same priest as ordinary 
confessor for two convents, whether of nuns who are pro- 
fessed or of sisters with simple vows. 

2. Regulars are forbidden to act as ordinary confessors 
for sisters, even for those with simple vows. (September 
I, 1905.) 

IV. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
The Sisters of Charity and the “Portiuncula.” 

The privilege of the “Portiuncula,” granted in 1903 to 
the chapels of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
is relieved of the distance clause, so that now the indulg- 
ences may be gained at home by the sisters, their pupils, 
servants and dependents, even though there be in the im- 
mediate neighborhood a church with the same privileges. 
(June 28, 1905.) 

V. From the Secretary of State. 
1. Exemptions from Abstinence in Latin America. 

Cardinal Merry del Val writes to the bishops of Latin 
America to reprove certain practices in granting the dis- 
pensation, as had been done in some places. (August 
3, 1905.) 7 
2. The Holy Father and the Negro. 

Count Benito-Sylvain, a Haytian, has started in Rome a 
movement for the social elevation of the blacks in Africa. 
Through his Secretary of State the Holy Father expresses 
his special satisfaction at the inception of a work “which 
has the noble end of combating the unjust and unreasonable 
‘color prejudice,’ safeguarding the rights of the African 
natives, and giving them the opportunity to rise by their 
own efforts to the heights of Christian civilization, thus 
showing to the world that it is not in accordance with 
either reason or justice that they should be forever kept to 
subordinate tasks.” (June 28, 1905.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


ABSOLVING DYING NON-CATHOLICS. 


Within the limits of the parish, where Titius is assistant priest, 
there is a large non-sectarian hospital. Titius is well liked by the 
physicians and nurses in the hospital, as well as by the patients, for 
his gentleness and cheerfulness and uniform kindness to every one. 
Now it frequently happens that Titius is present at the deathbed of 
non-Catholics, when no one else is there to render spiritual as- 
sistance to the dying and he does all that he can to help save their 
souls. He often elicits with them acts of faith, hope and love and 
contrition and then absolves them conditionally. Sometimes he re- 
baptizes them conditionally and then absolves them. On one or two 
occasions he even went so far as to anoint a dying non-Catholic. 
Talking over his mode of procedure with several other priests, there 
seemed to be considerable divergence of opinion as to the lawful- 
ness of Titius’ conduct. Therefore he proposes the following ques- 
tions : 


I. Is it lawful to absolve dying non-Catholics ? 
2. Is it lawful to rebaptize dying non-Catholics? 


3. Is it lawful to administer the Sacrament of Extreme Unction to 
dying non-Catholics ? 


Answer: 1. Theologians do not agree as to the lawfulness of 
absolving dying non-Catholics. St. Alphonsus thinks that it is not 
lawful, unless the dying non-Catholic expressly desires to be ab- 
solved. “Heretici enim, etiamsi in eo casu dent signa poenitentiae, 
non debent absolvi, nisi expresse absolutionem petant, quia tales 
numquam prudenter praesumi valent ea signa praebere in ordine ad 
confessionem, a qua summopere abhorrent.” (de conf. n. 483.) 

Other theologians, however, as Lacroix, Reuter, Elbel, Lehm- 
kuhl, Noldin, D’Annibale, Genicot, think that it is lawful to absolve 
conditionally a dying non-Catholic. Their reasons may be summed 
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‘up as follows: If the dying non-Catholic is conscious, then by pru- 
dent admonitions and prayer the priest may excite in him an im- 
plicit desire to be absolved ; if the dying man be unconscious, then it 
may be supposed, “tenui saltem probabilitate,’ that he had an im- 
plicit desire to be absolved, before he lost consciousness. 

Therefore, in the case of a dying non-Catholic, whom you cannot 
advise of his obligation to enter the true Church, either because it 
would be fruitless, or for any other reason, and whom you know to 
be in good faith, you may lawfully absolve him conditionally, but 
privately, for fear of scandal. In which case the priest, before 
giving the conditional absolution, should elicit with the dying man 
acts of faith, hope, and charity and perfect contrition, as far as pos- 
sible. Then he should get the dying man to express explicit faith 
(a) in the existence of God and that God is a rewarder of the good 
and a punisher of the wicked; and (b) in the Blessed Trinity and 
the Incarnation ; and implicit faith in all other revealed truths. After 
this the priest should induce him to acknowledge before God and 
himself, 7. ¢., the priest, that he has committed sin in his life and that 
he is really sorry for, and that he now desires the priest to help him, 
in whatever way he can, to save his soul, and that he is ready to do 
whatever the Saviour might desire him to do, in order to reach 
heaven. 

The absolution given to a dying non-Catholic may be invalid, 
either for the lack of any sufficient intention on the part of the dying 
man to receive the Sacrament of Penance, or for the lack of a suffi- 
cient confession of sin, that is to say, there may be no confession of | 
sin in order to obtain sacramental absolution. Now, if the priest pro- 
ceeds as suggested, there will be contained in the acts of the dying 
man as well an implicit intention of receiving the Sacrament of 
Penance, and an implicit confession of sin in general, “in ordine ad 
absolutionem obtinendam.” 

In case the dying non-Catholic is unconscious, then after repeat- 
ing the above acts in his ear the priest may absolve him, secretly of 
course and conditionally, if there be the slightest reason for think- 
ing that he is disposed to receive sacramental absolution. Whether 
there be any reason for thinking that an unconscious dying non- 
Catholic may have an émplicit desire to be absolved must be left to 
the judgment of the priest in attendance on the dying man. 

According to a decree of the Holy Office, July 20, 1898, it is not 
lawful to absolve a non-Catholic who is not in danger of death, even 
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though he be in good faith and quite innocent of any formal heresy. 
The reason why such absolution is unlawful is that it would only con- 
firm non-Catholics in their religious errors, while it would tend to 
destroy the faith of Catholics and lessen their horror of heresy. 

2. Is it lawful to rebaptize, conditionally, a dying non-Catholic ? 

It is, as often as there is any reasonable doubt about the fact or 
the validity of his baptism. Even though the doubt be a slight one, 
still if it is a valid one the dying non-Catholic should be baptized 
secretly, to avoid scandal, and conditionally, in which case the priest 
will first excite in him the necessary dispositions of faith, hope and 
love and contrition for his sins as well as explicit belief in God and in 
the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation. If the dying man be uncon- 
scious, these acts should be whispered in his ear, and then he should 
be baptized, Genicot says (de conf. n. 298), that if there be any hope 
at all that the dying non-Catholic might embrace the true faith he 
should be exhorted to do so before he is baptized or absolved. Be- 
cause, if he understands his obligation of entering the true Church, 
he will, under the circumstances, very easily fulfill it. If he refuses to 
embrace the faith it is not because he is unwilling to comply with a 
clear duty, but because he fails to comprehend that there is any duty 
to become a Catholic. The priest’s admonition therefore will not 
put him in bad faith. 

According to Lehmkuhl there is no difficulty about the lawfulness 
of absolving or baptizing, conditionally, dying non-Catholics; the 
difficulty has to do with the theoretical explanation of the practice. 

This theoretical explanation and justification of the practice he 
gives in vol. IT., n. 545, of his Moral Theology. 

3. As regards the third question, viz.: Is it lawful to administer 
Extreme Unction to dying non-Catholics? we answer: If the dying 
non-Catholic is conscious it is not lawful, because it is not a neces- 
sary means of salvation, if the man is conscious, and theologians 
generally admit that it could not be done without grave scandal. 
But if the dying man is unconscious, then it may possibly be a means 
of salvation, because Extreme Unction is secondarily a Sacrament 
of the dead, and whereas a conditional absolution given to a dying 
non-Catholic may be invalid for the lack of a sufficient confession, 
Extreme Unction might possibly be valid, since no confession is re- 
quired for its validity. Lehmkuhl says: 

“Imo in tis haereticis baptizatis, quos in bona fide versari sumi 
potest, FORTASSE remedium reconciliationts erit, applicabile utique 
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tantum, sit sensibus destituti fuerint atque si externae sint condi- 
tiones ejusmodi, ut sine majoris mali periculo haec adjumenta 
adhiberi valeant: quamquam etiam quoad hoc remedium satis du- 
bium est, num in ptis illorum hominum actibus, sufficiens intentio 
contineatur.” (Ex. Unct. n. 568). 

If circumstances seemed to justify anointing a dying non-Cath- 
olic great secrecy would have to be observed, because the adminis- 
tration of Extreme Unction to a non-Catholic would much more 
easily cause scandal than the administration of penance or. baptism. 

With these qualifications we think the conduct of Titius was 
lawful. 





